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On the occasion of its Twentieth Anniversary 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION | 


wishes to express to the many singers, teachers, coaches, choral directors, 
I music educators, choirmasters, organists and other performing artists, and 


to the music dealers throughout the country, its deep appreciation of their 
interest in its publications. 


| It takes this opportunity to salute the gifted composers, whose composi- 
tions comprise the Galaxy catalogue. Without them it would not have 
been possible for Galaxy to win its present position in the music publishing 





field in the brief space of two decades. 

















| Galaxy Music Corporation takes special pride in the fact that its catalogue 
. is made up, almost completely, of compositions by American composers, 
: the men and women who are contributing with their music to the ever 
increasing musical standing of our country. 
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Munch Conducts 

Opening Concerts 

At Tanglewood 
By Roserr Sapin 

IE 1951 season at Tanglewood 

“| vegan on July 1 with the open- 

ug exercises of the Berkshire 


Musi. Center. Upwards of four hun- 
dred students—a hundred more than 


in 1950—heard addresses by Leonard 
Bern tein, who this year assumes the 
late Serge Koussevitzky’s duties at the 
scho. ; Aaron Copland, assistant di- 


recto. and head of the composition de 
parti nt; Theodore P. Ferris, rector 


of Irvinity Church in Boston; and 
Lew T. Perry, chairman of the 
Fries Is of the Berkshire Music 
Cent 

The concert season of the Boston 
Symphony at Tanglewood began in 
the “heatre-Concert Hall on July 7 
and $. when members of the orchestra, 


assisicd by the Tanglewood Festival 
Choris and various i played 
musi’ by Bach under the directon of 
Char es Munch, who cancelled Euro- 
pean engagements to take over the 
season planned by Koussevitzky. Two 
further weekends of one-man _ pro- 
grams by the small orchestra followed 
—on July 14 and 15, devoted to 
Hayin; and on July 21 and 22, de- 
vote! to Mozart. All were conducted 
by Mr. Munch, who also opened the 
three-week season of full-scale Bos- 
ton Symphony concerts in the Music 
Shed on July 26. 

Everyone’s thoughts turned towards 
Serge Koussevitzky at the opening 
concert on July 7, but his recent death 
seemed rather to inspire the musicians 
to their finest work than to cast a 
pall over the festival. Mr. Munch 
paid a brief tribute to “the great 
master” before the final chorus from 


sok Sts, 


sach’s Passion According to St 
Matthew was sung, just after the in 
termission. The audience stood in a 
moment of silent dedication, and many 
were in tears. 

The Bach concerts on the evening 
of July 7 and the afternoon of July 8 
were divided between instrumental 
and vocal works. The opening pro 
gram (in addition to the tribute to 
Koussevitzky) was made up of the 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 3; the 
Concerto in C major, for three 
claviers and strings; and the Bran 


6, and 4, 
especial 


denburg Concertos Nos. 2, 
in that order. It was an 
pleasure to hear the C major Con 
certo, which is, if anything, even mort 
fascinating than the D minor work 
for the same combination of instru 
ments. The concerto was performed 
on three pianos, but with a discretion 
that kept a good balance between the 
solo instruments and the strings. Irv 
ing Fine, Ralph Berkowitz, and Ber- 
nard Zighera were the soloists. They 
played the opening and closing move 
ments with rhythmic vitality and a 
keen awareness of Bach’s incredibl 
skill in interweaving the voices as 
signed to the three solo keyboard in 
struments. But they missed the point 
of the tragic Adagio, one of Bach's 
profoundest slow movements, playing 
it with Mendelssohnian neatness and 
almost no emotional expression. 

In the heady Second Brandenburg 
Concerto, in F major, the concertino 
was made up of Richard Burgin, vio 
lin; Georges Laurent, flute; Ralph 
Gomberg, oboe; and Roger Voisin, 
trumpet. All of them played superbly, 
and Mr. Voisin’s feats on the Bach 
trumpet at the dizzy altitudes to 
which the solo part ascends had the 
audience as excited as a crowd of 
children at a circus. The most beauti- 
ful performance of the evening was 
that of the Sixth Brandenburg Con- 
certo, in B flat major, played by six 
violas, with only a handful of sup 
porting cellos and double basses. This 
is a work for which Mr. Munch ap 
pears to have an especial affection. | 


(Continued on page 22) 


The stage and part of the audience during a 


concert in Lewisohn 
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Stadium—B. F. Dolbin 


Hollywood Bowl 


Reopens Season 


After 


Shutdown 


By ALBert GOLDBERG 


OLLOWING a= shutdown and 
complete reorganization after a 
disastrous opening week devot 


ed to five performances of Johann 
Strauss’s Die Fledermaus, Hollywood 
Bowl laid plans to resume the thir- 
tieth season of Symphonies Under 
the Stars on July 26, with Alfred 
Wallenstein conducting the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic and Gregor Piati- 
gorsky as cello soloist. Both con- 
ductor and soloist have donated their 
services, and it is understood that the 
remainder of the eight-week season 
will continue on a_ similar basis. 
Bruno Walter conducted on July 
28, and Dimitri Mitropoulos on July 
31 and Aug. 2, with Leonard Pen- 
nario, pianist, as his soloist on the 
first date and Richard Tucker, tenor, 
on the second 

The Hollywood Bowl season was 
closed by a unanimous vote of the 
board of directors at a meeting just 
before the final performance of Die 
Fledermaus on July 14, The opening 
performance, on July 10, had been 
given to an audience of 4,500, and 
attendance steadily rose to 8,100 at 
the last showing, with total attendance 
of 26,495 for the week. The Holly- 
wood Bowl Opera Association, a sub- 
sidiary organization, sponsored the 
production and originally had guar- 
anteed expenses, but succeeded in 
raising only $12,000. When the total 
cost of the production mounted to 
$67,000 and receipts were only about 
$32,000, the board yoted to suspend 
the season. 

Jean Hersholt, president of Holly- 
wood Bowl Association, then named 






committee, whose 
season Was 


a reorganization 
plan for reopening the 


accepted by the board of directors 
All the original board and adminis 
trative personnel then resigned, in 
cluding Karl Wecker, w has ser 
as general manager since 1945 
Management of the Hollywood 
Bowl now rests with an operating 
committee consisting of Edwin Les 


ter, founder-director of the Los An 
geles Civic Light Opera Association ; 
Alfred Wallenstein, musical director 


of the Los Angeles Philharmonic; 
and William C. Hartshorn, city-school 
district music supervisor Ex-ofhien 


members of the operating commiuttec 
are Mrs. Norman Chandler, chairman 
of the reorganization committee, and 
Mr. Hersholt. Ray W. Smith, exec 


Greater Los 


utive vice-president of 

Angeles Plans, Inc., sponsors of the 
proposed Los Angeles Music Center, 
is temporary business manager 


The opening production of ie 


Fledermaus had many shortcomir 


Not a work that showed to advantage 
in the vat spaces ol! the Hollywood 
Bowl, it could not bear the weight 
of the eiaborate production (includ 
ng thirty-foot-high scenery, extra 


ballets, 
peror 


and interpolation of the Em- 
Waltz, sung by Miliza Kor 
jus) that was visited upon it in typi 
cal Hollywood - styl Except for 
lohn Brownlee as Dr. Falke, and 
Kileen Christy, a talented young 
movie actress with a pretty face and 
promising voice, as Adele, it was 
miscast Marina Koshetz, as Rosa- 
linda, acted a la Sarah Bernhardt 
and sang as if she were in La Forza 
del Destino Michael Bartlett sang 
tolerably as Eisenstein, but made 
nothing of the action Yvonne de 
Carlo, star of movie Westerns and 
Orientals, offered a reasonably ac- 
ceptable characterization of Prince 
Orlofsky, but sang with untrained in- 
eptness. Nor was Franz Waxman’s 
phlegmatic conducting much help 


Others in the cast were Donald Dame 
Rick Davis, Robert Kyber, and Gene 
Lockhart 


producer. 


Viadimit 


Rosing was the 




















Eighth Radio Poll Names Winners 


By QuaintTANce Eaton 


NEW facet of music broad- 
A casting, as revealed in Must- 

cAL America’s” Eighth An- 
nual Poll of Serious Music on the 
Air, is the growing interest in music 
beyond the borders of the United 
States. Two newcomers to the list 
of winners this year indicate this. 
While neither wins first place, their 
emergence as contenders is highly sig- 
nificant. ‘lhey are the series czlled 
Concerto, which emanates from 
Toronto via Mutual, with Geoffrey 
Waddington conducting an orchestra 
and a distinguished list of soloists; 
and Concert of Europe, an orchestral 
program on the American Broadcast- 
ng Company network, which has a 
conductor, soloist, and orchestra from 
each of the Marshall Plan countries 
in turn, and which presents music 
of various nationalities. Concerto 
wins third place in the Concert En- 
semble category, and Concert of Eu- 
rope a similar spot in Orchestras with 
Featured Soloists. 

A study of the results of balloting 
among 850 music critics and editors 
of daily newspapers in the United 
States and Canada brings the convic- 
tion that contemporary music is 
steadily gaining ground. The concert 
performance over CBS by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony under 
Dimitri Mitropoulos of Alban Berg’s 
Wozzeck wins overwhelmingly in this 
category, and achieves second place 
as the Outstanding Musical Event of 
the Year. Other works that receive 
votes of approval are Hindemith’s 
Sinfonia Serena, Bernstein’s The Age 
of Anxiety, William Schuman’s First 
Symphony, Menotti’s The Medium, 
and Mennini’s The Well. 

_The weekly CBS broadcast of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
receives an accolade for a second year 
as the Program Which Has Most 
Consistently Fostered the Cause of 
Contemporary Music. The Oklahoma 
City Symphony, Victor Alessandro, 
conductor (Mutual), which last vear 
ran second with its series of Twen- 
tieth-Century Music, this year ties 
for that position with the Boston 
Symphony (NBC), perhaps because 
its new series, Music of All Nations, 
is not entirely contemporary. 


AY USIC on TV is a new category 

this year. It was decided to 
put the critics’ judgment to a con- 
trolled test, rather than ask for free 
comment. The results are interest- 
ing in the light of the relative volume 
of music presented on television by 
the various networks. NBC-TV, 
which puts more music on video than 
any other network, receives two place 
votes, but does not win first place, 
which is pre-empted by ABC’s more 
spectacular one-time broadcast of the 
Metropolitan Opera opening night. 
NBC's simulcasts of the Voice of 
Firestone and last summer’s Lewisohn 
Stadium concerts receive second and 
third ratings. 

In the realm of radio broadcasting, 
however, NBC still remains supreme 
in the voters minds, for the special 
award for serving most faithfully the 
cause of serious music goes to this 
network for the fifth consecutive year. 

[wo entrants who have swept the 
polls throughout their eight-year his- 
tory are Arturo Toscanini, as Sym- 
phony Conductor, and The Telephone 
Hour, as Orchestra with Featured So- 
loists. Donald Voorhees. who for the 
second time ranks second as Program 
Conductor, is the conductor of. this 


venerable NBC program. Mr. Tos- 
canini again receives an added dis- 
tinction: For the sixth year one of 
his productions—this time the Verdi 
Requiem—is chosen as the Outstand- 
ing Musical Event of the Year. 
Wagner’s Ring attracts special in- 
terest this year. The Metropolitan 
broadcasts (ABC) of the tetralogy 
are named third in the category of 
the Outstanding Events. Die Walkiire 
is selected for second place in the 
Metropolitan broadcasts (ABC), and 
Gotterdammerung ties for third place 
with Richard Strauss’s Der Rosen- 
kavalier (in first place last year) and 
Beethoven’s Fidelio. Johann Strauss’s 
Fledermaus, the Metropolitan’s great- 
est popular success of the season, 
wins first place, by a wide margin. 


The results in three categories can 
be traced with carbon paper from last 
year—Violinists, Organists, and Com- 
mentators. Jascha Heifetz, Joseph 
Szigeti, and Zino Francescatti are 
the winning violinists, in that order; 
E. Power Biggs, Virgil Fox, and 
Richard Ellsasser, the organists; and 
Milton Cross, James Fassett, and Ben 
Grauer, the commentators. Mr. Hei- 
fetz and Mr. Biggs have won six con- 
secutive times; Mr. Cross has won as 
often, but with one year’s interruption. 

The NBC Summer Series (last year 
in third place) takes first place this 
time. The Columbia Symphony, with 
3ernard Herrmann conducting, re- 
tains second place. The Chicago 
Theatre of the Air Concert Series, 
Henry Weber conducting (Mutual), 





WINNERS IN MUSICAL AMERICA’S 1951 RADIO POLL 


Special Award 
(For serving most faithfully the cause of 


serious music during the year) 


National Broadcasting Company 


Outstanding Event of the Year 


Verdi’s Requiem, Arturo Toscanini 
conducting 


Outstanding Metropolitan 
Opera Broadcast (ABC) 
1. Strauss’s Fledermaus 
2. Wagner’s Die Walkiire 
[Beethoven's Fidelio 
3.4 Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier 
| Wagner’s Gétterdimmerung 


Outstanding New Work 
Alban Berg’s Wozzeck 


Program Fostering 
Contemporary Music 


New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony (CBS) 


Symphony Orchestra 
1. New York Philharmonie- 
Symphony (CBS) 
2. NBC Symphony (NBC) 
3. Boston Pops (NBC) 


Summer Series 
1. NBC Symphony Summer 
Series (NBC) 
2. Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra (CBS) 
3. Chicago Theater of the Air 
Concert Series (MBS) 


Concert Ensemble 


1. Longines Symphonette 
(CBS, WOR, and local) 

2. Mutual Chamber Music 
Ensemble (MBS) 

3. Concerto (MBS) via CBS, 
Toronto) 


Orchestra with Featured Artists 
1. Telephone Hour (NBC) 
2. Voice of Firestone (NBC) 
3. Concert of Europe (ABC) 


Operatic Program 
1. Metropolitan Auditions of 
the Air (ABC) 
2. Sylvan Levin Opera 
Concert (MBS) 
3. Railroad Hour (NBC) 


Opera Conductor 


1. Fritz Reiner 
2. Eugene Ormandy 
3. Fausto Cleva 


Symphony Conductor (Regular ) 
1. Arturo Toscanini 
2. Dimitri Mitropoulos 
» {Pierre Monteux 
‘(Charles Munch 


Symphony Conductor (Guest) 
1. Bruno Walter 
2. Leonard Bernstein 
3. Fritz Reiner 


Program Conductor 


1. Arthur Fiedler 
2. Donald Voorhees 
3. Mishel Piastro 


Woman Singer 
1. Elena Nikolaidi 
2. Eileen Farrell 
5 {Marian Anderson 
‘)Bidu Sayao 


Man Singer 

1. Jussi Bjoerling 

2. Ferruccio Tagliavini 

» JEzio Pinza 

”*) Richard Tucker 
Pianist 

1. Artur Rubinstein 

2. Robert Casadesus 

3. Vladimir Horowitz 
Violinist 

1. Jascha Heifetz 

2. Joseph Szigeti 

3. Zino Francescatti 
Organist 

1. E. Power Biggs 

2. Virgil Fox 

3. Richard Ellsasser 


Announcer—Commentator 
1. Milton Cross 
2. James Fassett (CBS) 
3. Ben Grauer (NBC) 


Instrumental Ensemble 
1. Fine Arts Quartet (ABC) 
2. Piano Playhouse (ABC) 
3. NBC String Quartet (NBC) 


- 


‘ocal Ensemble 


1. Robert Shaw Chorale 

2. The Choraliers (CBS) 

3. Salt Lake City Tabernacle 
Choir (CBS) 


Music on TV 


1. Metropolitan Opera (ABC-TV) 
2. Voice of Firestone (NBC-TV) 
3. Lewisohn Stadium (NBC-TV) 





in third place, is a newcomer to Radi 
Poll results. 

In the Operatic Program category, 
the Metropolitan Auditions of | the 
Air (ABC) returned to the air and 
to first place. The Sylvan Levin 
Opera Concert, in second place, is a 
newcomer. The Railroad Hour, last 
year’s leader, moves to third place 
“ Among Instrumental | Ensembles, 
several have been jockeying for po- 
sition over the years. The Fine Arts 
Quartet (ABC). last year in second 
place, rises to first for the first ‘ime 
The Piano Playhouse (ABC), last 
year in third, rises to second. The 
NBC String Quartet, last year in 
first, sinks to third. 

Elena Nikolaidi captures the win- 
ning place among Women Singers 
for the first time. A contralto or 
mezzo-soprano has always won in this 
category; last year Marian Andersot 
gave way to Blanche Thebom In 
second place this year is another new 
name: Eileen Farrell. Miss Anderson 
and Bidu Sayao tie for third this 
year. 
~ Another new entrant is the Boston 
Pops, Arthur Fiedler, conductor 
(NBC), which attains third place in 
the Symphony Orchestra category. 
Mr. Fiedler, last year’s winner as 
Program Conductor, retains — these 
laurels. Eugene Ormandy, in other 
years found in the list of Symphony 
Conductors, this year appears as an 
Opera Conductor, sharing in the 
popularity of Fledermaus, which he 
conducted at the Metropolitan. Fausto 
Cleva also appears for the first time, 
in third place as Opera Conductor. 
The Choraliers, Eugene Lowell con- 
ducting (CBS), is a new name in 
the Vocal Ensembles, placing second 


THIRTEEN first-place winners are 
familiar poll figures. Among those 
not already named is the Longines 
Symphonette, Mishel Piastro, con- 
ductor (CBS, WOR, and local). Mr 
Piastro’s name also appears, for the 
first time, in third place as Program 
Conductor. Second in the Concert 
Ensembles is the Mutual Chamber 
Music Ensemble, Emerson Buckley 
conductor—another first appearance 
Third is the Concerto Program. f1 
Canada. The Robert Shaw Chorale 
wins first place among Vocal Ensem- 
bles. The Choraliers (CBS) are sec- 
ond, and the Salt Lake City Taber- 
nacle Choir (CBS) is third. 

Fritz Reiner gains places in_ two 
categories this year—first as Opera 
Conductor, for the third consecu- 
tive year, and third as Guest Sym- 
phony Conductor. Bruno Walter, 
chosen as best Guest Symphony Con- 
ductor in 1947, 1948, and 1950, is 
named for the fourth time. Leonard 
Bernstein remains in second place. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos_ retains second 
place as Regular Symphony Con- 
ductor this year, and Pierre Monteux 
(who won second place. as Guest 
Conductor last year), ties for third 
place with Charles Munch (who tied 
for third with Mr. Ormandy last 
year ). 

A new name among Men Singers 
is Richard Tucker, who ties for third 
place with Ezio Pinza. Jussi Bjoer- 
ling wins first place again this year, 
and a former first-place winner, Fer- 
ruccio Tagliavini, is second. 

Arthur Rubinstein is the first Pian- 
ist for the fourth time, with 
Robert Casadesus (second) and Viad- 
imir Horowitz (third) exchanging 
places from last year. 

Returning to favor is the New 
York Philharmonic - Symphony 
(CBS), which is selected for its serv- 
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re ye ard Barlow, conductor, which won 
Sontens second place in the Music on TV 
1s Guest category, also is second to the 7 ele- 
for third phone Hour in the category of Or- 
wo tial chestra with Featured Soloists. The 
adv tonl Railroad Hour, Carmen Dragon, 
. conductor (NBC), with Gordon Mc- 
Singers Rae and guests, falls from first place 
for third to third among Operatic Programs. 
si. Bjoer- The category of Best Script Ma- 
Ae wee terial was dropped from this poll, be- 
ner. Fer cause many of the leading contestants 
' have been curtailed in their time. The 
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- with particularly, with its present use of 
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Ye ae or james ‘assetts commentaries. 
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he New CBS’s treatment of this time-honored conductor Telephone Hour, Donald Voorhees, conductor 
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Klemperer Conducts 


Mahler Cyele in Holland 


By Marius FLoruuts 


INCE my report in last month’s 

issue, a number of important 

events have taken place in the 
course of the Holland Festival. The 
performance of Leos Janacek’s Diary 
of a Departed was one of the finest 
achievements of the festival. The 
main role in this highly dramatic and 
concentrated work was sung almost 
flawlessly by the Swiss tenor Ernst 
Haefliger; the contralto part had 
an excellent interpreter in the young 
Dutch singer Cora Canne Meyer; and 
three members of the Dutch Chamber 
Choir sang the parts of the invisible 
women. Felix de Nobel conducted 
from the piano. The only causes for 
regret were the decision to give the 
work in German instead of Czech 
(because of the unity between lan- 
guage and music, any translation con- 
fronts the performer with extra dif- 
ficulties) and the choice of a morn- 
ing hour, when many people who were 
interested could not hear it. 

In the series of morning concerts, 
Barték’s Sonata for Two Pianos and 
Percussion, played by Geza_ Frid, 
Luctor Ponse and two members of 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra met 
with considerable success. A fine re- 
cital by Noémie Perugia, accompanied 
by Johan van den Boogert, included 
songs by Fauré, Milhaud, Henriette 
Bosmans, Vellones (Cinq Epitaphes), 
Ravel (Chansons Madécasses, 4m 
which Everard van Royen played the 
flute part and Carel van Leeuwen 
Boomkamp the cello part), and five 
songs by Daniel-Lesur, one of the 
best living French composers in that 
form. The violinist Nap de Klijn, 
using an old-style bow, and Alice 
Heksch, playing the Mozart piano, 
presented an interesting concert of 
four Mozart Sonatas, including a very 
early one, K. 11. The richness of 
shading of the piano and the homo- 
genity of the two instruments were 
admirable. The last concert in this 
series was given by an_ excellent 
Dutch ensemble, the Amsterdamsch 
Trio (Jo Goudsmit, piano; Jo Hek- 
ster, violin; and Samuel Brill, cello). 
The program included Beethoven's 
Trio in C minor, Dvorak’s Trio in F 
minor, and the dramatic Trio 1924/43, 
by the Dutch composer Sem Dresden. 


AST month I indicated the im- 

portant role of opera in the Hol- 
land Festival. The Soirée Francaise 
organized by the Netherlands Opera 
was a bold venture, considering the 
conservatism of our regular opera 
audience. The bill consisted of Mil- 
haud’s Le Pauvre Matelot, the world 
premiere of Jean Francaix’s L’Apos- 
trophe, and Billiards, a_ ballet by 
Serge Nigg, commissioned by the 
agen ge D Opera. It is probable 
that only the ballet will be repeated. 
The high bre andard of the productions 
could not conceal the extreme dra- 
matic and musical poverty of Mil- 
haud’s score. Frangaix’s opera, deal- 
ing with the well-known theme of the 
deceived husband, is a short comedy 
with airs and other musical inter- 
mezzos; it is amusing, but rather 
superficial. For L’Apostrophe the 
stage director was Bronislaw Horo- 
wicz and the designer Suzanne Ro- 
land- Manuel. 

The scenario of Nigg’s Billiards 
was written by Nico Wijnberg, one 
of the designers of the Netherlands 
Opera. Five young men meet for a 


6 


game of billiards. The billiard balls, 
represented by female dancers, come 
to life, and after various conflicts and 
reconciliations between them and the 
players, the ballet ends with the flight 
of the young men. The idea of inani- 
mate objects coming to life is hardly 
new, but it enables Nigg to show his 
capacities as a composer. He has 
written a humorous and well-orches- 
trated, though somewhat fragmen- 
tary, score. The French choreog- 
rapher Francoise Adret was respon- 
sible for the choreography. 

One of the concerts given by the 
Hague Residentie Orkest was also de- 
voted entirely to French music. Wil- 
lem van Otterloo conduced the first 
public performance in Holland of 
Ravel’s L’Enfant et les Sortiléges, 
which he followed with the two suites 
from Daphnis et Chloé, with chorus. 
In an introductory talk about the 
work, Roland-Manuel, an_ intimate 
friend of Ravel and a connoisseur of 
his works, pointed out that a concert 
performance of L’Enfant et las Sor- 
tiléges should be considered the ideal 
reproduction. The furniture and the 
animals who sing and move on the 
stage present tremendous difficulties 
of staging, and all that goes on in 
the Child’s mind is so delicately ex- 
pressed by Ravel’s music that it can 
be understood in a concert perform- 
ance. Mr. van Otterloo’s interpreta- 
tion was on a high level, but the part 
of the Child did not find an ideal ex- 
ponent in Elisabeth Glastra van Loon. 
Both Noémie Perugia and Erna 
Spoorenberg surpassed her in tech- 
nical skill and musical expression. 
The male singers were John van 
Kesteren, tenor, and Laurens Bogt- 
man, baritone. 


HE special place Mahler’s music 

has held in Dutch musical life for 
a long time is well known all over the 
world. In 1920, when Willem Mengel- 
berg celebrated his 25th anniversary 
as the conductor of the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra, a Mahler cycle 
was given, comprising the nine sym- 
phonies, Das Klagende Lied, Das 
Lied von der Erde, and several songs. 
In 1936, on the 25th anniversary of 
Mahler’s death, the Lieder eines 
fahrendes Gesellen, and the Second, 
Fourth, and Ninth symphonies were 
presented. 

In 1951, the fortieth anniversary of 
Mahler’s death was observed in the 
Holland Festival by the performances 
of the Kindertotenlieder and the 
Second and Fifth symphonies. For 
the listener of 1920, Mahler’s works 
were the musical expression of a 
special conception of life and the 
world. For the listener of today they 
are orchestral creations with which 
he is more or less familiar; he must 
now try to assess their real right to 
the superlatives they have accumu- 
lated over the years. The Kindertoten- 
lieder have lost none of their dramatic 
power and lyric sensibility. In the 
Second Symphony, on the other hand, 
the weak spots in the first and fifth 
movements are so numerous that even 
such a genius as Otto Klemperer was 
unable to conceal them. His interpre- 
tation of the second and third move- 
ments was supremely fine, as was 
Kathlene Ferrier’s singing of the 
Urlicht and of the Kindertotenlieder. 

Somewhere during the course of a 
concert season one usually encounters 
the name of Claudio Monteverdi in 
connection with a more or less muti- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Pablo Casals conducting the Perpignan Festival 


Festival at Perpignan: 


High Points and Low 


By Irvine KoLopIn 


(Mr. Kolodin, who is music critic 
of the Saturday Review of Literature 
and editor of the Recordings Supple- 
ment of that magazine, has recently 
returned from extensive European 
travels. His account of the Casals 
Festival in Perpignan is reprinted by 
permission of the Saturday Review, 
where it first appeared.) 


USICALLY speaking, the city 
of Perpignan in the Pyrenées- 
Orientales corner of France is 


significant only for the refuge that 
the nearby town of Prades has given 
to Pablo Casals, a great musical 
figure of our day. When the cellist 
declared in 1945 that he would not 
play again in public until the world 
had rejected Franco’s domination of 
his native Spain he captured the fancy 
of idealists everywhere. When he 
finally relented a year ago and con- 
sented to discourse his art for who- 
soever would make him a Mahomet 
he moved mountains of artistic atten- 
tion to Prades, in the foothills of the 
Pyrenees. 

This year the music-making has 
been relocated in Perpignan, an over- 
grown small town, because Prades 
was demonstrably unsuitable for the 
purpose assigned to it. Publicity has 
been widespread, and the affection in 
which Casals is held by the musical 
fraternity — string players especially 
—has moved such people as William 
Primrose, Paul Tortelier, Isaac Stern, 
Erica Morini, Rudolf Serkin, Myra 
Hess, Jennie Tourel, and Aksel 
Schiotz to set aside a sizable amount 
of time to make Perpignan a new 
focal point on the European festival 
map. Out of the month’s activity and 
a considerable by-product of record- 
ings, earnings to provide a comfort- 
able annuity for Casals’ twilight years 
could emerge. 

The harsh fact is, however, that 
some of these artists—and a larger 
percentage of the paying public—are 
not likely to come back another year 
if the events of the first weekend can 
be considered as criteria. Save for a 
few book and picture shops in the 
heart of Perpignan, there is scant 


evidence that a festival exists 
less than it is in progress. As a s 
tom of local liaison, one may meniion 
that the shift of date from June ‘in 
til April all publicity had focused on 
a June opening) to July was oc 
casioned by Casals’ desire that his 
festival not give aid and comfort 

an annual Perpignan Festival d \rt 
Dramatique in June. He has the way 
clear for this year; but it will noi be 
due to the co-operation of local 
hotels, restaurateurs, and hack driv- 
ers if there is a renewal next year 
All have proceeded, to vary a phrase, 
on a theory of “No business as 
usual,” with rather disquieting effects 
on persons—and there are quite a iew 
of them here—who have been saving 
for a year to make Perpignan thie 
central point of their European s1 
mer. 

In the aftermath of the first « 
cert (in which Casals played a Bacl 
suite, Myra roe and Isaac Stern 
played Mozart concertos, and William 
Primrose joined the latter in M 
zart’s Symphonie Concertante) and 
another terminated by rain halfway 
through (because no one had made 
provisions for such an_ untoward 
happening) the prognosis could hard- 
ly be a hopeful one. The whole thing, 
it seems to me, has placed an intoler- 
ably heavy burden on the  slig 
shoulders of the seventy-four-ye 
old Casals. This year’s orchestra is 
less efficient, in the general opinion 
than last year’s, and Casals does not 
have the temperament to make 
hesion out of chaos. To vary tlie 
metaphor, one imagines that he could 
make superb music on any adequate 
cello; but he can scarcely build one 
or an orchestra. 

There were many wonderfu! 
moments in Casals’ Bach—and a good 
many ragged ones—as there wer 
deft touches and some coarse ton 
gradations in the Hess Mozar 
Stern’s performance of the Mozart 
G major Concerto was bright, ene: 
getic, and quite overwhelmingly sens 
tive, as was his performance of th 
Symphonie Concertante with Prim 
rose. In each, however, the surround 
ing musical design provided by the 
well-meaning but hardly expert or 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Cincinnati Opera 


Gives Five-Week Season 


By Ceci. SMITH 


H1E three performances I heard 

at the Cincinnati Summer Opera 

n a weekend visit on July 20, 
21, and 22 spoke well for the pres- 
ent artistic quality of the company. 
In its thirty seasons (this is an an- 
niversary year) the company has, 
like every other long-lived institu- 
tion, xperienced its ups and downs. 
30th in musical standards and in the 
grati! ving dependability of public sup- 
port, the 1951 season Pte to be 
one ©' the ups. 

The Cincinnati performances main- 
tain considerable stability nowadays 
becau-c of the experienced and flex- 
ible chestra composed of members 
of th Cincinnati Symphony—and the 
firm musical command of such con- 
ductors as Fausto Cleva and Paul 
3reisa.ch. Man for man, the or- 
chestr. is perhaps not quite the equal 
of the Metropolitan Opera orchestra, 
but iis solo woodwinds and its tim- 
panist are better, and its ensemble is 
homozeneous and well balanced. The 
players have learned how to thwart 
the «ffects of summer weather on 
musical instruments; when Mr. Brei- 
sach conducted Mozart’s Don Giovan- 
non July 22, as insufferably humid 
an evening as the Ohio River basin 
has inflicted on Cincinnati in many 
years, the orchestra’s intonation was 
perfect, the tone blithe and sparkling, 
the rhythm full of bounce and zest. 
In Puccini’s La Bohéme, on July 20, 
the men were more alert to Mr. 
Cleva’s bidding than the Metropoli- 
tan orchestra had been last winter, 
and the performance in the pit was 
demonstrably superior. 

The musicianliness that prevailed 
in the pit in all the performances | 
heard—Bizet’s Carmen on July 21, 
was the other—was also evident on 
the stage. It would be overstepping 
the bounds of truth to say that the 
three casts were the best ever brought 
together for these operas. But at least 
nearly everyone was alert to the de- 
mands of the music, and nobody 
tried to promote his own success at 
the expense of the ensemble. The 
dramatic level, however, was decidedly 
inferior. The conventional and often 
lifeless stage direction of Anthony L. 
Stivanello and Victor Andoga and 
the sleazy and tasteless scenery and 
costumes were incongruous and dam- 
aging factors, and the lighting was 
of a sort seldom seen outside an 
Ohio River show boat. 

The most distinguished single per- 
formance I encountered was that of 
Frank Guarrera as Escamillo, in 
Carmen. Since he last sang the 
part at the Metropolitan, in 1949-50, 
the young American baritone had 
thoroughly reworked both his action 
and his singing. His characteriza- 
tion is now completely consistent 
and apposite; not a flicker of move- 
ment or a vocal inflection detracted 
trom his impersonation. 

Lucia Evangelista’s Mimi, in La 
Boléme, was also an admirable 
achievement. Miss Evangelista has 
now developed a pretty pianissimo, 
and she has made her voice far more 
flexible than it was only a year or 
so ago. Although a few passages 
sounded tentative, as though the way 
she was approaching them was quite 
nev to her, she sang the role aftect- 
ing and in the best of style, and 
she looked lovely, if perhaps a little 
coo!, in it. 

_It was good to hear Brian Sul- 
livan as Don José, for while he was 


Aucust, 1951 


still a bit raw in the part (which 
he undertook for the first time this 
summer) his voice and physique are 
admirably suited to it. In the last 
scene he became less self-conscious 
than he had been earlier and revealed 
a dramatic power that would have 
been more pertinent if Irra Petina, 
the Carmen, had paid more attention 
to genuine characterization and less 
to Hollywood devices of gesture, 
movement, and pseudo-choreography. 

It was good, too, to hear two vet- 
erans whose worth and integrity is 
not always as widely recognized as it 
should be—Virgilio Lazzari, as Col 
line, in La Bohéme, and as Leporello, 
in Don Giovanni; and George Chap 
liski, as Marcello, in La Bohéme 
Their younger colleague Lloyd Harris 
was believable in the two 
Benoit and Alcindoro, in La_ Bo- 
heme, and as Masetto, in Don Gio- 
vanni. Helen George, an unspoiled 
and delightful lyric soprano, achieved 
the difficult feat of making Musetta, 
in La Bohéme, equally credible in 
both the second and the fourth acts 
Hilde Reggiani, an attractive vocalist 
in coloratura roles, was out of her 
element as Micaéla, in Carmen, al- 
though she phrased the third-act aria 
well. 

The most newsworthy 
the Don Giovanni performance—the 
first of the Cincinnati season; La 
Bohéme and Carmen were repetitions 

was the first appearance anywhere 
of Jerome Hines in the title role. 
But although Mr. Hines concentrated 
on his music and sang it accurately, 
I could see little probability of his 
becoming a successful Don Giovanni 
unless he acquires some slight ele- 
gance of deportment and some sug- 
gestion of humor. 

His three ladies were Selma Kaye, 
whose singing of Donna Anna was 
an alternation of extraordinarily beau- 
tiful moments with wobbly, barrelly 
tones; Florence Quartararo, who 
possessed securely only the lower 
netes of Donna Elvira’s part; and 
Laura Castellano, a commonplace Zer- 
lina. Charles Kullman was only 
slightly more comfortable of voice 
as Don Ottavio than Bruno Landi 
had been as Rodolfo two nights be- 
fore. William Wilderman, as_ the 


roles of 


feature of 


Commandant, with dramatic 
conviction, 

All in all, the three performances 
that fell my way were worth a trip 
to Cincinnati, despite the manage- 
ment’s vagaries in casting Mr. Landi, 
Miss Reggiani, and Miss Quartararo 
in the parts they undertook, and 
despite the truly deplorable visual 
appearance of the productions. For 
the best musical traditions are being 
kept alive in Cincinnati, and, except 
for the limited opportunity afforded 
at Central City, no other opera com- 
pany exists in which American sing 
ers can keep busy on the stage in 
the summer, and often try out in 
important parts before subjecting 
themselves to the exacting scrutiny 
of San Francisco or New York. 


sang 


HE Cincinnati Summer Opera 

concluded its thirtieth season o1 
July 28. Only four weeks had beer 
scheduled, but a fifth week was added 
Large houses during the closing wee 
at the Zoological Gardens and at most 
of the performances at the Cincinnati 
Garden. (the association’s trial habitat 
this year) would have warranted 
sixth week had it not been for rai 
weather and light attendance tl 
week, 

The first performance of The Met 
ry Widow, at the Cincinnati Garde 


ie first 


on July 3, was acoustically a vast in 
provement over the earlier perfor 
mance there of Rosalinda, technicians 





having worked assiduously during the 
intervening week, and stage and light 
ing presented a visual advantage not 
accorded at the Zoo. The title role 
was graciously acted and warmly sun 
by Florence Quartararo, and Charles 


Kullman’s Prince Danilo had the 
stamp of experience. Helen George 
William Horne, Victor Andoga, Wil 


liam Wilderman, Carlos Alexander, 
George Tallone, Lloyd Harris, Liza- 
beth Prichett, and Wilfred Engelman 
completed the well-chosen cast, and 
Paul Breisach conducted commend: 
bly, especially considering the 
ical problems. 

It took until the fifth week, how 
ever, when a trial performance oi 
\ida was given at the Cincinnati Gar- 
den under Fausto Cleva’s direction, 
without microphones most of the time, 
to discover the most satisfactor) 
acoustical solution; but the consensus 
was that the city needs a new summer 
theater or improvements at the Zox 
logical Gardens. 

The cast of this Aida was a bril- 
liznt one. Claramae Turner sang her 
first Amneris here, and her voice was 
as rich and voluptuous as her cos 
tumes. Others in the cast were Kurt 
Baum, Mr. Wilderman, Stella Roman, 
Mr. Harris, George Chapliski, Militza 
Kosanchich, and George Tallone. The 
ballet was led by Lydia Arlova and 
Lucien Prideaux. Fausto Cleva’s con- 


acoust 





Onstage in the Cincinnati Summer Opera presentation of Don Giovanni 


are Selma Kaye, Charles Kullman, 


Laura Castellano, Lloyd Harris, Jer- 


ome Hines, and Virgilio Lazzari, as the conspirators confront the Don 


ducting was consistently admirable 








Roberta Peters appeared as Gilda 
in Rigoletto for the first times on 
June 27 and July 1. She showed ex- 
traordinary naturalness and poise, a 
gracious stage presence, al 1 flexibil- 
ity and sensitivity in the use of her 
fresh young voice. Giul (;arl was 
also impressive in his debut here as 
the — of Mantu Mr. Tallone, 
Mr. aldengo, Mr an velman, Mr 
Wildersaen, Mr. Harris, and Miss 
Prichett all sang well \G Cleva col 
ducted. Three audition winners 
Cecelia Ward and Kruesi \\Vestbrook 
as the Count and ( ntess Cep1 
and Charme Riesley as (i i! nd 
the Page—handled 1 
ising] 

Frances« Batta 1 ew 
Radar es 1 the n \ ( 
demonstrated authoritat vledge 
of the role 

Robert Rounseville and | i il 
I 1 were new ( 1) }Osé 
nd Carmen on | c 
Hands i! eal ill 
impressive, Mr. R ‘ " itl 
lramati nima | S 
(arme S F I 
irrestin 

Lucia I ot r i 
I ill three pe i | Lf 

i Het Voice é 

1 resonant, and ¢ ce 
and acting she w i My 
Valden vave e ( ( i 
Germont on July 4 / Lan 
li, as Alfred SAVE € ts 
intil the final scene 

Renato Cellini, ma ( n 
nati debut nducte rl 
neces of Il Trovatore 8 and 
l4 wi precision, spiri ! nsight 
Virgilio Lazzari, on e finest 
irtistS ever lt appeat I ( incinnatl 
Summer Opera, lent ; tomary 
dynamic forcetulness a Ferrando 
Mr (juerrara mad 1 pressive 
Count di Luna, and Miss kh nchich 
pt rtrayed Inez CLLCT al e role 
has beer lone cre \ 1! memory 
Mi irs t Harshaw’s .A el vas in 
telligent and vocall inte Stella 
Ron lan was an opulent Leon 
ora, and Frances Batta sang 
Manrico understanding 

Brian Sullivan made s (incinnati 
operatic debut in the secor Rosalinda 
m July 10 at the Cincinnati Garden, 
with Irra Petina instead ot Claramae 
Turner as Prince Orlofs 

high point « the ison was 
Dorothy Kirsten’s first appearances 
here in Madama _ Buttertl n July 








11 and 13, and Mr. Sullivan's full- 


voiced co-operation as Pinkerton made 
their scene together quit orable 
Mr. Cleva conducted 

In Faust, on July 12 and 19, Jerome 
Hines made his lebut ere as 


Mephistopheles, giving an exceedingly 
commendable portrayal. Mr. Guer- 
rara’s Valentin was superb; Florence 
Quartararo made a beautiful, warmly 
human, Marguerite 


vocally effective 
and Giulio Gari, as Faust, matched 
the talents of the other principals 


Mr. Cleva conducted 

Mr. Sullivan as Don José, Mr. 
Guarrera as Escamillo, and Blanche 
Thebom gave the season’s best Car- 
men on July 18. It was Miss The- 
bom’s debut here 


In the final week, The Barber of 


Seville and La Traviata attracted the 
largest audiences of the season, at 
least partly because Robert Merrill 
appeared in them. Vocally he was 
very pleasing, and although his Figaro 
showed need of schooling and expe- 
rience his contribution to the per- 


formance might have stood out more 
had not Mr. Lazzari as Don Basilio 
and Mr. Harris as Bartolo provided 
competition. Other principals were 


Mr. Landi, Miss Reggiani, Mr. En- 


gelman, Miss Pritchett, and Mr. Tall- 
one. Mr. Cellini conducted with fine 
feeling. 

The final performance of the sea- 


son was Madama Butterfly, with Stel- 
la Roman not at her best in the title 


role. Mr. Sullivan sang Pinkerton, and 
Mr. Cellini conducted 

Mary LEIGHTON 
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ISCM Celebrates 


Silver Anniversary 


By H. H. StuCKENSCHMIDT 


VHE 25th festival of the Inter- 
‘| national Society for Contem- 
porary Music, held in Frank- 
impressive schedule 
Five orchestral con- 


furt, offered an 
of new works. 


certs, two chamber-music evenings, 
and an opening matinee were pre- 
sented in Frankfurt, and an opera 


production was given in nearby Wies- 
baden. In addition, two orchestral 
concerts in Frankfurt, before and 
after the festival, were devoted to 
new German music; and Ernst Kren- 
ek’s opera Leben des Orest, which 
had been staged by the Frankfurt 
Opera last February, was revived for 
a ten-day engagement in the hall of 
the Stock Exchange. The 1951 ISCM 
festival was the first held on Ger- 
man soil since 1927, when the fifth 
festival took place in Frankfurt. 

Arrangements for the festival were 
made by the Hessischen Rundfunk 
(Hessian Radio), which since 1947 
has devoted some weeks each sum- 
mer to the presentation of new mu- 
sic. The guiding spirit is the plan- 
ning and organization of the festival 
programs was Heinz Schroter, a 
ranking pianist and head of the cham- 
ber-music section of the Hessian 
Radio. 

For the most part the performances 
were genuinely distinguished. Most 
of the important German radio sta- 
tions (Munich, Cologne, RIAS in 
Berlin, Stuttgart, and Baden-Baden) 
contributed the orchestras they have 
been developing since 1945; and the 
Hessian Radio itself maintains a 
first-class orchestra. The concerts 
were a veritable tournament of in- 
terpretation. Every program was 
thoroughly rehearsed, and _ brilliant 
performances of new works were con- 
ducted by Eugen Jochum, Joseph 
Keilberth, Ference Fricsay, Hans Ros- 


baud, Fritz Lehmann, and Winfried 
Zillig. Other organizations that filled 
their assignments with skill were the 


choruses from the various German 
radio stations; the Chorale Couraud, 
of Paris; the Kockert Quartet, of 
Munich; the Berlin String Quartet ; 
the Erling- Bloch Quartet, of Copen- 
hagen; and wind ensembles from the 
Orchestre Nationale de la Radiodif- 
fusion Francaise, of Paris, and the 
Frankfurt radio. Soloists from many 
parts of the world contributed to the 
occasion. 

The average age of the 31 compos- 
ers whose music was heard in the 
course of the festival was 43; of the 
nine composers included in the special 
concerts before and after the fes- 
tival, 47. Seventeen nations were rep- 
resented, with the following distribu- 
tion among nationalities: France, 5; 
Germany, England, and Austria, 3 
each; Denmark and Italy, 2 each; Ar- 
gentina, Belgium, Brazil, Holland, 
Japan, Norway, Poland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Spain, and the United 
States, one each. Two Poles in ex- 
ile were classified as “independent.” 


THE most striking event of the fes- 

tival was the closing concert, in 
which two hour-long choral works 
were presented Matyas _ Seiber’s 
Ulysses, and Luigi Dallapiccola’s II 
Prigioniero. Seiber (who was born 
in Budapest in 1905, moved to Frank- 
fort in 1925, and to London in 1935) 
uses a fragment from James Joyce’s 
novel as a text for a cantata for 
tenor solo, chorus, and _ orchestra. 
Meditations on the heavens and the 
stars are contrasted with reflections 


about microbes and atoms. In the 
five sections of the work, Seiber dis- 
plays great originality and imagina- 
tion in the realm of tone-color, em- 
ploying glissandos of horns in chords, 
solos for celesta and percussion in- 
struments, dramatic outbursts by the 
tenor, and mysterious Pianissimos in 
the chorus. The complex and often 
bizarre texture of this somewhat 
overwritten score is most effective in 
the fourth movement, a Nocturne- 


Intermezzo built on a musical idea 
from the last of Arnold Schon- 
berg’s Little Piano Pieces, Op. 19. 


It is a provocative work, expressing 
yearning for a Utopian world. 
Dallapiccola’s Il Prigioniero, con- 
ceived as an opera and presented in 
operatic form in Italy and in the 
United States after its Italian radio 
premiere, retains its power in a con- 
cert performance. Essentially Ver- 
dian in its dramaturgy and treatment 
of the voices—although it is con- 
structed according to twelve-tone prin- 


ciples( which Seiber in his work 
follows only when they suit his con- 
venience)—II Prigioniero is Italian 


theatre music of the highest rank. Un- 
der Mr. Rosbaud’s direction, the per- 
formance was the greatest success 
of the festival. Earlier, Italian music 
had already won a favorable response 


when Goffredo Petrassi’s Coro dei 
Morti was conducted by Mr. Keil- 
berth. 


[N the schedule as a whole, the 

revolutionary tradition of the 
ISCM found relatively little expres- 
sion. Olivier Messiaen displays great 
industry in his Cinq Rechants, for 
twelve-voice mixed chorus, a cappella. 
The work is a set of love songs in 
which troubadour lyrics, Peruvian 
folk music, and Hindu rhythms are 
brought into a picturesque synthesis. 
The text, by Messiaen himself, con- 
tains both French words and abstract 
sounds. Lyric passages give way to 
spoken and whispered sections on the 
syllables “teketeke,” and complicated, 
strict canons alternate with sentimen- 
tal melodies. The performance by 
the Chorale Couraud was a marvel of 
precision. 

The Polish 
Skrowaczewski 


Stanislas 
expressionis- 


composer 
follows 


tic models in his Hohen Lied, for 
soprano and chamber orchestra. Leo 
Preger’s Sacred Choruses, for mixed 
choir and organ bass, suggest the 
music of fifteenth century, and would 
be more effective in church than in 
the concert hall. Jean-Louis Martinon, 
in Six Chants pour Choeur et Or- 
chestre, uses the tone-row somewhat 
after the manner of Anton von 
Webern, and writes complex music 
that can be apprehended better by the 
eye than by the ear. 

The Brazilian composer Nininna 
Gregori, in her Four Ancient Greek 
Poems, for soprano, wind instruments, 
and celesta, reveals artistic intelli- 
gence but fails to distill convincing 
forms from Schonberg’s twelve-tone 
idiom. Felix Petyrek’s Gethsemane, 
for mezzo-soprano and string trio, 
exploits a vein of sentimental ro- 
manticism that offers nothing new. 
The Psalms of David, by the Dan- 
ish composer Hermann D. Koppel, 
manifest a warfare between a strong- 
ly ethical outlook and gropings with 
the problems of form; the two 
aspects of his style do not blend. 
The Five Sphenograms—five move- 
ments for flute, alto saxophone, 
marimba, violin, cello, and alto voice 
—by the youngest of the festival en- 
trants, Toshiro Mayuzumi (born at 
Yokohama in 1929), belong in the 
sphere of exotic dinner music. 

At the Holland Festival in 1948, 
The Duenna, an opera buffa_ by 
Roberto Gerhard, a Spanish-Swiss 
pupil of Schonberg now living in 
Cambridge, England, was given an 
inadequate performance. This time a 
stage production was scheduled in 
Wiesbaden, but it had to be aban- 
doned at the last moment, and the 
opera was given in concert form in 
Wilhelmine’s ostentatious old Hes- 
sische Staatstheater. The change was 
damaging to a work whose effective- 
ness depends on comic situations. Ger- 
hard’s characters are figures from 
commedia dell’ arte and Italian farce. 
For them he has written arias, duets, 
trios, and ensembles that are based 
largely on Catalan folk music, al- 
though a dialogue betweeen the two 
gallants Antonio and Ferdinand de- 
rives from Lalo and Joaquin Nin. 
No operatic style since Busoni has 
been so free from the influence of 
Wagner and Debussy. The chief in- 
fluences in the music are those of 
Falla, Ravel, and Rossini, although 
the symphonic interludes bear the 
mark of Schonberg. The work is 
theatrically valid, but too long. Franz 
Paul Doktor conducted the revival 
with a temperamental affinity for the 
score, and Gisella Litz, contralto, and 
Georg Stern, baritone, were delightful 
in the leading roles. 

The “conte radiophonique” D’un 
Diable de Briquet, by the Belgian 
composer Raymond Chevreuille, is a 





Sepp Jager 
Three delegates to the International Society for Contemporary Music festi- 
val in Frankfurt engage in animated conversation—Ernst Toch (left), of 
Los Angeles, Calif., and Heinz Schréter and Ludwig Strecker from Mainz 


melodramatic setting of 2 Hans Chris. 
tian Andersen fable, and makes tech- 
nical requirements only the radio can 
satisfy. At one point a phonograph 
record is played first at 33% rpm and 
then at 78 rpm, a device that makes 
the music higher and faster the second 
time. The effect is both surprising 
and appropriate to the situation. Else- 
where a tape recording of Charles 
Koechlin’s Chant Funébre 4a |g 
Mémoire des Jeunes Femmes Dé. 
funtes is inserted as a memorial trib- 
ute to the French composer. 


HE Facets Symphony, by the 35- 

year-old Swedish composer Karl- 
Birger Blomdahl, is remarkable for 
its sternly dissonant, individual tonal 
language and its mastery of construc- 
tion. Ernst Toch and Fartein Valen 
(both born in 1887) were the oldest 
of the festival composers.  Toch’s 
45-minute Symphony, Op. 72, is im- 
pressive in scale and technical _ skill, 
but is too full of visions. Valen’s 
short symphonic poem La Isla de las 
Calmas, has lyric originality but is 
disfigured by too many repetitions, 

Hans-Erich Apostel, a follower of 
Schonberg, establishes a relationship 
to Viennese classicism with his Haydn 
Variations. Of the Four Symphonic 
Movements, by the Dutch composer 
Guillaume Landré, the best is the 
Nocturne, a fanciful piece that is 


partly impressionistic and__ partly 
linear. The German composer Helmut 
Degen, in his Concerto for String 


Orchestra, pays lip-service to baroque 
music with his superficial polyphony 
and borrowing of a Bach chorale, 
No problems were raised by the Pic- 
cola Sinfonia Giocosa, by the Swiss 
composer Willy Burkhard; the sturdy 
ballet music for Das _ verzauberte 
Wirtshaus, by Anton Szalowski; 
Michal Spisak’s Stravinskian Violin 
Concerto (played by Tibor Varga); 
or Richard Mohaupt’s Piano Concerto 
(played by Helmut Roloff). Jerzy 
Fitelberg’s Nocturne- Variations awak- 
ened regret over the composer’s un- 
timely death earlier this year. 


HREE string quartets were out- 

standing—a work of great rhythmic 
interest and astonishing workmanship 
by the Danish composer Vagn Holm- 
boe; a _ constructivist twelve-tone 
piece by the 26-year-old German com- 
poser Giselher Klebe; and an imag- 
inative evocation of Argentine folk 
lore by Alberto Ginastera. Vigorous 
gifts that still lack clarity of ex- 
pression and organization of detail 
were demonstrated by the String 
Quartet of the young English com- 
poser Robert Crawford. Two works 
for wind instruments proved to be 
effectively written Gebrauchsmusik— 
John Addison’s Sextet, and Jean 
Francaix’ Quintet. 

The concerts outside the festival 
auspices presented works by Werner 
Egk, Wolfgang Fortner, Carl Orff, 
and Hermann Reuter, as wel as Boris 
Blacher’s precise, economically or- 
chestrated Paganini Variations; Karl 
Amadeus Hartmann’s thick-textured 
Third Symphony; and Hans Werner 
Henze’s twelve-tone Violin Concerto 
(played by Heinz Stanske), which 
has an excitirig, fast-moving second 
movement. 

Krenek’s Leben des Orest belongs 
in style and sentiment to the peri 


of the late 1920s. Its surrealist 
mélange of jazz, romanticism, and 
classicism achieved an unqualified 


public success. 

The festival was well attended by 
musicians from Germany and abroad. 
Unfortunately the little concert hall 
of the Hessian Radio restricted the 
size of the audiences, and its acoustics 
damaged the effect of certain works. 
In the meeting of the delegates, over 
which Pierre Capdevielle, vice- presi- 
dent, presided because of the illness of 
the president, 
pleasure was expressed at the return 
to “normality” of the administration 
of the United States section of the 
ISCM, which has refused to send 
representatives to recent festivals. 

(Continued on page 20) 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


Edward Clark, special . 
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Suppe and Menotti Operas 


Form New Central City Bill 


By QuAINTANCE EATON 


the wiles of two shrewish 
women provided the third pro- 
duction in the Central City Opera 
House, and the most ambitious one 
of the season in the historic Colorado 


A DOUBLE bill that celebrated 


theatre. Franz von Suppé’s The 
Beautiful Galatea and Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s Amelia Goes to the Ball 


were paired for an evening’s frivolous 
entertainment — the former in an 
English adaptation by Phyllis Mead 
after the libretto by Poly Henrion, 
and the latter slightly adjusted by 
George Mead, its original translator, 
to fit the locale of Central City in the 
Golden Era. Both operas in the bill 
—had settings and costumes by Donald 
_Oenslager and were staged by Alfred 
de Liagre, Jr., and both were con- 
ducted by the company’s musical di- 
rector, Tibor Kozma. The first pres- 
entation was on the evening of July 
14. Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet, with 
which the season had opened, con- 
tinued in alternating performances 
with the double bill, while Donizetti’s 
Don Pasquale, an earlier alternate for 
Romeo and Juliet, had its last per- 
formance on July 12. Both these 
operas were staged and designed by 
Elemer Nagy. 

Newest in interest because it had 
never before been given in this ver- 
sion, The Beautiful Galatea proved a 
delightful curtain-raiser. Mr. O6cen- 
slager’s set showed a sculptor’s studio 
hewn out of blocks of marble, from 
which, on either side, statues had 
been carved. A curtained niche at the 
back contained the precious statue of 
Galatea, for which (or whom) the 
wealthy Midas comes to bargain— 
Midas, “the patron of the arts, such 
a wonder, wonder, wonder,” who im- 
mediately sets the tone of the piece 
by singing a hilarious ditty beginning 
“Mamma did her best for me; Papa 
did the rest for me.” 

After the awakening of the statue, 
as prescribed by mythology, things 
take a turn far from the traditional 
path: Galatea falls in love with 
Ganymede, Pygmalion’s assistant, a 
lovely, lazy boy, instead of with the 
worshiping sculptor. Greedy, vain, 
rapacious, she accepts jewels from 
Midas, food and drink from Pyg- 
malion, and kisses from Ganymede. 
Enraged by her fickleness and frivol- 
ity, Pygmalion invokes Venus to turn 
her back into stone, whereupon Midas 
bids for her and gets her. 

The music, one sprightly song and 
dance after another, is charming in 
its gaiety and lightness. High mo- 
ments are Midas’ song; Ganymede’s 
couplet about the world to come, 
which would be less classic than the 
Grecian, when “the tailors are busy 
reshaping the man, the ladies are 
dizzy from yogurt and bran”; the 
drinking song; and the kiss duet. Mr. 
Kozma gave the score a sparkling 
performance. As Galatea, Virginia 
Haskins was adorably spoiled and 
capricious. Andrew Gainey played 

anymede with just the right mixture 
of sulkiness and charm. The others 
were not so successful: Paul Franke 
as Midas was evidently suffering from 
hoarseness, and Kayton Nesbitt 
seemed colorless as Pygmalion, al- 

ough the role in itself is an un- 

grateful one. In at least one sub- 

Sequent performance, Laurel Hurley 

Was scheduled to sing Galatea, and 
jamin Thomas, Ganymede. 

Amelia Goes to the Ball suffered 


August, 1951 


from opening-night jitters, lack of 
intensive rehearsal (Eleanor Steber 
arrived only the day before, hav- 
ing been held up by the floods in 
the Midwest), and a trifle too much 
conscientiousness on the part of Mr. 
Kozma—a fault that may well have 
turned into a virtue at subsequent 
performances. More relaxation and 
polish would have benefitted the read- 
ing of the difficult score, heard for 
the first time in a new reduction for 
small orchestra. Timing and pre- 
cision are of the essence in this work, 
and the premiere fell short of per- 
fection in these matters. 

When Miss Steber had had a 
chance to recover from the altitude 
and smooth out her characterization, 
she must have been one of the most 
attractive Amelias ever seen. Her 
voice was suitable, and at the pre- 
miere she acted the part nimbly and 
cleverly, with pouting prettiness and 
the “whim of iron” that wins her 
goal. Francisco Valentino was excel- 
lent as the husband, David Garen 
somewhat wooden as the lover, Mar- 
garet Roggero played the friend nice- 
ly, and Benjamin Thomas was the 
Chief of Police. Mr. Gainey was 
alternate for both Mr. Valentino and 
Mr. Thomas. 


Mr. Oenslager painted a drop cur- 
tain that showed a map of Central 
City (everyone was busy before it 
was raised trying to identify land- 
marks and individual homes) with 
scroll lettering, “Amelia Goes to the 
Ball, in Central City.” The chorus 
which gathers to comment on the 
final scene was costumed in keeping 
with the mining-town locale. This in- 
novation made a decided hit with the 
audience, which was a gala one, ac- 
cording to opening-night custom. 
Flowers were tossed back and forth 
across the footlights, and all the femi- 
nine principals received large bou- 
quets. 

Romeo and Juliet was disappoint- 
ing, especially after an initial drop 
curtain, showing the skyline of Ver- 
ona and a silhouette of two warring 
factors behind it, had led to expecta- 
tions of something alive and exciting. 
Mr. Nagy’s settings, far from being 
as controversial as I had anticipated, 
were quite static and uninspired; one 
observer compared them to Maxfield 
Parrish paintings. The Gothic-arch 
prosceniums and too-constant use of 
Norman archways in_ individual 
groupings, with clusters of pillars as 
obtrusive as those of the Third Ave- 
nue Elevated, made the stage picture 
cluttered and rigid. It would be dif- 
ficult to speak or sing fluid lines of 
poetry in such surroundings, but I 
am atraid it was not entirely the fault 
of the scenery that the production 
failed to come off better. Romeo and 
Juliet is a difficult work to stage in- 
terestingly or sing convincingly at 
best; and in surroundings like these it 
becomes almost an anacronism, even 
though an English translation of 
some worth and occasional beauty was 
employed (by both Phyllis and 
George Mead in this case; they were 
responsible singly or together for the 
English librettos of all four produc- 
tions). 

I was unlucky in seeing the second 
cast first, for both young principals 
were not in their best estate. Virginia 
Haskins had been suffering from an 
illness, and her performance was care- 
ful, pale, and uninspired—entirely dif- 
ferent from her Galatea of a few 
nights later. Adelaide Bishop, who 
sang most of the performances, was 





better grounded in the role when I 
saw an act or two on Saturday after- 
noon, July 14, as was the Romeo, 
Davis Cunningham. David Garen was 
miscast in the role, and was evidently 
nervous at the July 11 performance: 
Neither his voice nor his bearing did 
justice to Romeo. Others in the cast 
were capable, and Clifford Harvuot 
as Mercutio was better than that, 
singing quite beautifully, especially 
the Queen Mab ballad. He and Lubo- 
mir Vichegonov, the Friar Lawrence, 
were the two most accomplished ac- 
tors among the more experienced sing- 
ers. Mr. Nesbitt was Tybalt in the 
performance I saw complete; Ted 
Huffman, Paris; Mr. Valentino, 
Capulet; Miss Roggero, Gertrude; 
and Miss Hurley, a winsome 
Stephano. Dean Hutchings, Mr. 
Thomas, and William Keith had small 
roles. Mr. Kozma conducted. 


ON Pasquale was the gem of the 

Central City repertoire, and natur- 
ally so, for it had the advantage of be- 
ing a repetition from last season. Carl- 
ton Gauld played the title role to the 
hilt without overstepping. He was the 
lecherous old man, but, when con- 
fronted with the foolishness of his 
ways, became truly pitiable—at that 
lovely point in the score when he 
says, “She has beaten me, she has 
shamed me,” and the music is truly 
poignant for a fleeting moment. The 
others in the quartet of principals 
were uniformly good. Miss Bishop 
was enchantingly pert and mischiev- 
ous as Norina; Mr. Cunningham was 
a languishing Ernesto (his voice was 


Louise Pote 
In the Central City production of Gian-Carlo Menotti's Amelia Goes to the 
Ball are Eleanor Steber, as Amelia, and Francesco Valentino, as her spouse 


free and ringing, but somewhat 
hard); and Mr. Harvuot turned in 
another excellent characterization as 
Dr. Malatesta. Mr. Nagy’s settings 
were as charming as those for the 
Gounod opera had been malapropos. 
He took advantage of the sloping 
floor of the stage (like those in Italian 
opera houses) to create a dimin 
ishing perspective on the checker- 
board floor, and the modern styliza- 
tion of commedia dell’ arte in a drop 
curtain with chess symbols was most 
tasteful. Phyllis Mead’s translation 
was witty and appropriate. 

The staff for Central City this 
summer included Walter Taussig, as- 
sistant conductor; Florence Lamont 
Hinman, chorus director; Lillian 
Cushing, ballet director, and Irene 
Kahn, assistant to Mr. Nagy. Felix 
Eyle, concertmaster of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera orchestra, was also con- 
certmaster at Central City. 

During the week in which I com- 
muted from Denver to Central City, 
I also heard a performance by the 
Denver Symphony in the spectacular 
Red Rocks amphitheatre on July 13. 
The program was light—a Cole Por- 
ter package similar to the Rodgers 
and Hammerstein one of previous 
seasons—and because it was expertly 
performed by the orchestra and a 
well- trained chorus under Saul Cas- 
ton, is was altogether enjoyable. 
Soloists were Gloria Krieger, so- 
prano; Jean McCartney, tenor; Truly 
Barr Nelson, contralto; and Alvin 
Schwarz, baritone. Katherine Bow- 
man was the chorus director. The 
Red Rocks season opened on July 6, 
with Robert Merrill as soloist. 





Cesare Morganti 


In The Beautiful Galatea are Andrew Gainey (Ganymede), Paul Franke 
(Midas), Virginia Haskins (Galatea), and Kayton Nesbitt (Pygmalion) 
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Russian Artists Make 


Western Debuts in Florence 


By NEWELL JENKINS 


T various times during the last 
Ae seasons Florence has heard 

rumors that anything ranging 
from a few individual artists to the 
ballet troupe of the Bolshoi Theatre 
in Moscow would appear at the 
Florence Festival. This year, atter 
the Maggio Musicale was well under 
wav and the schedule had been an- 
nounced, Pariso Votto, general man- 
ager of the Teatro Communale, an- 
nounced the impending arrival of the 
complete ballet. To his consterna- 
tion, a group of ten people turned up 
of whom only two were dancers. 
Three were pianists (one soloist and 
two accompanists), three were sing- 
ers, one a violinist, and one a cellist. 
It was a source of speculation as to 
how the artists would be presented 
in solo recitals or all together. When 
the program finally was _ published, 
eleven performances were scheduled 
in fifteen days. The solo pianist was 
to give two recitals, the violinist and 
cellist one recital each, and the three 
singers were to give one joint recital. 
In two orchestra concerts all the so- 
loists except the dancers were to par- 
ticipate, and in four joint recitals 
everybody was to appear. But at the 
end of the first week of the Rus- 
sian group’s scheduled stay, the thea- 
tre announced that the troupe had 
suddenly departed after giving only 
eight programs. 





To what extent the series of Rus- 
sian concerts should be considered a 
political gesture and to what extent 
an artistic demonstration is not yet 
clear. Great stress was laid on the 
fact that every one of the performers 
had received the Stalin prize and that 
some held the title of “people’s art- 
ist.” Since their level of artistic ac- 
complishment was uneven, it was 
easy to assume that the choice was 
more political than artistic. 

With such artists as the pianist 
Emil Ghilels and the ballerina Galina 
Ulanova, the political factor was 
completely unimportant. But if propa- 
ganda was uppermost in the minds of 
the organizers, it would have made 
sense to take greater care in choos- 
ing the programs and some of the 
other artists. It should be noted that 
the Russians appeared in Florence 
(together with interpreters and an 
overseer) just before the city elec- 
tions; but the first concerts did not 
take place until after election day. 


NFORTUNATELY I was able 

to attend only the opening and 
closing evenings of the Russian series, 
but those two occasions permitted me 
to hear or see all the artists except 
the singers. The opening event was a 
piano recital by Mr. Ghilels. His 
program consisted of Mozart’s C 
minor Sonata, K. 457, Beethoven’s 
Appassionata Sonata, Prokofieff’s 
Second Sonata, Rachmaninoff’s G 
minor Prelude, and Balakireff’s Is- 
lamey. Mr. Ghilels has an immense 
technique and can play louder, faster, 
and clearer than almost anyone else. 
Moreover, he is a very serious mu- 
sician. His Beethoven was straight- 
forward and unaffected, with depths 
of feeling and conviction. In the 
Rachmaninoff prelude his tone sang 
out rich, full, and unforced. Few pi- 
anists can take Islamey at the pace 
Mr. Ghilels chose and sustain it for 


any length of time. He seemed to 
revel in the ability to play such dif- 
ficult music with such apparent ease ; 
as if to show how relaxed he was 
after the ordeal, he played as encores 
his own arrangement of a Paganini 
Caprice and Liszt’s La Campanella. 
The audience was not numerous the 
first night, but it was extremely en- 
thusiastic. After the first night the 
house was always full. 

The last evening was a strange af- 
fair—an assortment of musicians and 
dancers performing a program bet- 
ter suited to a German beer garden 
on a Sunday afternoon than to a 
large international concert hall dur- 
ing a music festival. One could well 
ask: Was this program chosen by 
the artists (and if so, do they per- 
form the same type of program for 
their own people, or do they think 
they must play down to western au- 
diences?), or was it chosen by the 
local theater management? If the 
latter, what aim was in view? Cer- 
tainly not that of discrediting the 
artists, since the theatre management 
is of the same political persuasion. 


The evening opened with the Ro- 
manza from Gliére’s The Red Poppy, 
danced by Galina Ulanova and Juri 
Kondratov, accompanied by a_back- 
stage piano. Then followed two pi- 
ano pieces played by Aleksei Zybzev, 
one of the accompanists—one of 
Rachmaninoft’s Moments Musicaux 
and Liszt’s Fifteenth Hungarian 
Rhapsody. Miss Ulanova and Mr. 
Kondratov then danced a pas de deux 
from Prokofieff’s Cinderella. The 
cellist Mstislav Rostropovich played 
short pieces by Fauré, Ibert, and 
Popper; and the first half closed with 
Miss Ulanova dancing a Russian folk 
dance to music by Tchaikovsky. In 
the second part, Miss Ulanova and 
Mr. Kondratov danced part of Schu- 
mann’s Carnaval. The violinist Ga- 
lina Berinova played Tchaikovsky's 
Song without Words and Valse Sen- 
timentale and a Brahms Hungarian 
Dance. Mr. Kondratov danced a very 
short Hopak from the Soloviov-Sedoi 
ballet Taras Bulba; and Miss Ulan- 
ova closed the program with The 
Dying Swan, danced to music by 
Saint-Saéns. 

Miss Ulanova was truly amazing— 
not very young, but quite beautiful, 
with a strong personality, and a flaw- 
less technique. The bit from Cin- 
derella, even without sets and cos- 
tumes, Was more impressive than the 
full performance of the same work 
given here by the Sadler’s Wells Bal- 
let a year or so ago, and Miss Ulan- 
ova made a dance of poetic grace 
and poignancy out of The Dying 
Swan. 


Mr. Zybzev’s playing did not 
awaken much interest. Mr. Rostro- 
povich had an amazingly light and 
rapid bow, and he played clearly and 
with fairly good musical sense. His 
tone was small and delicate. Miss 
Barinova did not fare well either 
with the sensation-seekers or with 
the more demanding public. Her 
portamentos and _ shifting tempos 
made one quite seasick; the music, 
hackneyed as it was, should have 
been played with flawless technique 
and. taste. Mr. Kondratov was a bet- 
ter acrobat than dancer. 

Great excitement was stirred up by 
the presence of the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to Italy and by the battery of 
klieg lights and movie cameras that 
flashed and clicked about the hall and 
stage throughout the concert. Italian 





Communist party-liners scurried about 
handing out red carnations and red 
roses to the performers. 


ACH year the spectacle that closes 

the Maggio Musicale is given in 
the Boboli Gardens in back of the 
Pitti Palace. This year nature and 
Herbert Graf joined forces to pro- 
duce a lavish and colorful perform- 
ance of Weber’s Oberon, an opera 
not often given, with reason. No mat- 
ter how well produced and directed 
an open-air performance may be, it 
is never completely satisfying, for 
much of it gets lost; opera needs a 
frame—a sound-chamber, theatre, or 
hall to project intelligibly to the au- 
dience. Therefore in witnessing this 
performance one could not be too 
harsh about any musical shortcom- 
ings or lack of audibility. 

Weber’s Oberon is a long-drawn- 
out affair, with many pages of fine 
music and an absurd plot. In the 
opera house the work can be down- 
right dull, but here it was aided by 
extensive cutting (the entire open- 
ing scene at Charlemagne’s court was 
omitted), and so much happened all 
the time on so many different levels 
that little attention was paid to the 
actual sounds or to the plot. 

The Boboli Gardens are excep- 
tionally beautiful. A lake separates 
the audience from the stage, which is 
situated on an island. The island had 
been built up in a series of terraces, 
ramps, steps, and levels. In front, 
almost on the back of the lake, the 
orchestra was hidden in a pit of ar- 
tificial rocks. To the back were gar- 
dens, hedges, and vistas of ilex and 
cypress trees. 

_ The orchestra was virtually inaud- 
ible. To remedy this defect loud- 
speakers were placed at various 
spots; they not only amplified the 
orchestral sound, but made it sound 
like a rather scratchy, pre-electric 
recording. The solo voices, in gen- 
eral, fared somewhat better, though 
at times one heard the voices twice— 
once en nature and a fraction of a 
second later over the amplifying sys- 
tem. It was impossible to get an ade- 
quate impression of the soloists’ de- 
livery of the music, especially when 
they sang against the loud competi- 
tion of a chorus of frogs in the pool 
below. For the record it is sufficient 
to say that Gino Penno sang the title 
role; Gianna Pederzini, Puck; Doris 
Doree, Rezia; Tyge Tygessen, Huon; 
Melchiorre Luise, Scherasmin; Al- 
berto Archetti, Harun al Raschid; 
Rina Corsi, Fatima; Enrico Colo- 
simo, Babekan; Rafaele Giangrande, 
Almansor; Jole Sierro, Roschana; 
Rosana Montesi, Nadine: and Te- 
resa Stich-Randall, Ondine. Miss 





Foto-Locchi 
Tyge Tygessen as Orpheus and Maria Callas as Eurydice onstage in the 
Florence Maggio Musicale production of Haydn's Orfeo ed Eurydice. The 
opera, Haydn's last, was brought by him to England in 1791 but was 
never produced. The Maggio Musicale production was its world premiere 


Stich-Randall stole the show by 
swimming gracefully with her mer- 
maids across the pool to a statue on 
a rock, against which she rested 
while she sang her aria, after which 
she slipped back into the water and 
swam away, to the thunderous ap- 
plause of the crowd. The perform- 
ance was conducted with evident 
relish by Fritz Stiedry. 

As a spectacle the production was 
effective. Boats, swan chariots, and 
mermaids sailed or swam upon the 
waters, and storms and_ lightning 
lashed about the island. (Even the 
clouds drifted across the moon at the 
right moment.) The court of Oberon 
was lit by enchanted flowers, and the 
ballet flitted from terrace to terrace. 


N 1791 Franz Joseph Haydn 

brought the last of his 23 operas 
with him to England, where he was 
under contract to have it performed 
in the Italian Theatre in London, 
This work was a five-act drama on 
a text by Carlo Francesco Badini 
called L’ Anima del Filosofo—a slightly 
modernized version of the old myth 
of Orpheus and Eurydice. The opera 
never reached its first performance, 
for Sir John Gallini, who intended to 
stage it, had his royal patent with- 
drawn by George III on the day the 
rehearsals began. 

We have waited 160 years, almost 
to the day, for the world premiere 
of Orfeo ed Euridice. The score was 
not lost in the meantime, however, 
nor was it unknown to scholars. The 
sources are three in number: the 
original autograph in the West- 
deutsche Bibliothek in Marburg, a 
copy of the autograph known as the 
Budapest manuscript, and a set of 
extracts from the opera published by 
Breitkopf and Hartel. The Haydn 
Society reassembled the work, and 
Richard Wadleigh made the version 
used in Florence for the first stage 
production, in the course of the Mag- 
gio Musicale. 

Comparisons of Haydn’s opera 
with the two other best-known works 
of the same name, by Monteverdi and 
Gluck, are inevitable. But they are 
aside from the point. The Monte- 
verdi opera is a declamatory baroque 
drama, and the Gluck work is an ac- 
tion-and-chorus drama without the 
traditional tragic ending. The Haydn 
opera is a psychological, almost static, 
work, more closely related to his ora- 
torios and masses than to the operas 
of Monteverdi and Gluck. 

In Haydn’s version of the myth 
Euridice is about to enter a dark 
forest inhabited by savages. She does 
not heed the warnings of the chorus, 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Phantom Voices 

Gian Francesco Malipiero, dis- 
tinguished Italian composer and 
musical scholar, sends us the fol- 
lowing flight of fancy. He calls 
it Voci dell’ al di la, which means 
in English “voices from the here- 
after”: 

N SPIRITUALISTIC seances, 
|: three-legged table tips and 

moves, and communicates 
names, dates, and other informa- 
tion by means of its own special 
Morse code. The table before 
which I sit has four legs instead 
of three, and it engages in no con- 
vulsions. Yet in the silence of the 
night — in an extraordinary in- 
timacy that has continued for al- 
most half a century—I communi- 
cate with the spirits of some of 
the great Italian musicians of the 


past. 

In 1902, when I was still ex- 
tremely young, a strange and spon- 
taneous impulse moved me _ to 
spend many hours each day in a 
little room in the ducal palace in 
Venice (where the Marcian Li- 
brary is now housed) studying 
Italian music of the past. Only a 
single dry music critic had pre- 
ceded me in looking through the 
pages of the manuscript of 
L'Incoronazione di Poppea, by the 
divine Claudio Monteverdi. I 
transcribed scores by Stradella, 
Tartini, Nasco, and Baccusi, and 
I examined attentively the marvel- 
lous collection called the Codici 
Contariniani, which had _ been 
given to the musical library by a 
Venetian patrician who was in 
fact a Contarini. Thus even be- 
fore I began to develop in my own 
compositions a style I do not think 
I have ever betrayed, I had op- 
portunities to become acquainted 
with Cavalli, Legrenzi, Cesti, 
Lotti, and a host of other ancient 
Italian composers. These encoun- 
ters created in me a strange feel- 
ing, as though I had discovered 
old papers in the attic containing 
proof of an ancient and noble an- 
cestry that could not have been 
suspected from the social standing 
of my more recent forebears. 

My attitude in this enterprise 
was not that of a musicologist, and 
all that I have done since serves 
to demonstrate that I am not a 
musicologist but rather a lover 
of my art, seeking to defend the 
music of the past out of sheer 
love for it. 

OW is it possible to defend 
works of art against icono- 
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clasts and speculators? A _ story 
is told of a restorer of paintings 
who expressed to his friends one 
evening his satisfaction at having 
improved on the beauty of a Ma- 
donna by Titian. Some years later 
it was necessary to remove—not 
only from this particular Titian, 
but from many such restorations 
of the nineteenth century — the 
ceremonial vandalisms that de- 
formed masterpieces of painting. 

A similar disfigurement of the 
musical works of the past has re- 
sulted from a lack of understand- 
ing on the part of musicians of 
our own time. Encouraged by the 
success of nineteenth-century 
music, they have sought to trans- 
form—modernize, they call it—all 
the music of earlier centuries, dis- 
torting its harmony, its rhythm, 
and its instrumental parts. The 
chief exception to this rule is the 
music of the fifteenth century, 
which is ancient and exotic enough 
to be difficult to decipher because 
of its enigmatic and convention- 
alized notation; in this music the 
notation is precise, and only the 
abbreviations can lead modern edi- 
tors to erroneous conclusions. The 
whole enormous apparatus of 
musicology and all its resources 
of rhetoric have been mobilized 
to prove that musicology is an ex- 
act science, capable of application 
only by its initiates. But its prac- 
titioners are like blind men speak- 
ing of the plastic arts. Even if 
one admits that the slothfulness 
of the ancient composers made 
them ready to invent conventional 
symbols in order to write more 
quickly the problem still remains 
one of only relative difficulty. The 
entire machinery of musicology is 
designed to nourish the misconcep- 
tion of the musicologists’ impor- 
tance; its effectiveness, in actual- 
ity, is negative. 

Do not the ancient modes exist? 
Is not the use of the tempered 
scale a relatively recent system? 
It is necessary to develop a musi- 
cal sensibility that corresponds to 
the nature of older music. The 
harmonic excesses of some music 
today correspond to Wagnerian 
chromaticism, a demonstration of 
the supreme power of a great mu- 
sician too much imprisoned by a 
limited harmonic language to ex- 
press himself musically. 


PRIMITIVE painters were not 

aware of perspective. The 
technical resources of the Renais- 
sance have lead to exhaustion 
among today’s painters, which im- 
pels them to return to a strange 
primitivism that stands in contrast 
to the evolution of knowledge pro- 
phesied in the Apocalypse. It is 
as though we were to abolish lan- 
guage in order to return to the 
bleatings, barkings, and howlings 
of the animals on Noah’s Ark. 
This impulse to return to the sim- 
plicity of primitive painting would 
never have manifested itself today 
if the works of Cimabue, Giotto, 
and other ancient masters had 
themselves been painted according 
to the taste of men who could 
neither see nor hear because they 
were too absorbed in interests that 
bore no relationship to the human 
spirit. 

It is necessary to remake the 
ears of modern listeners, in order 
that the immense riches of the 
music of the past may become a 
consolation for humanity, and fall 
like fertilized seed in the field of 


contemporary music. Musicolo- 
gists, afflicted with intellectual 
elephantiasis, are at great pains 
to justify and perpetuate absurd 
anachronisms that they consider 
useful to the success of their ro- 
manticized version of ancient 
music—as though their transfor- 
mations were the fruit of great 
knowledge and great scholarship. 
They have constructed a musical 
Tower of Babel that has led to a 
most damaging confusion among 
contemporary musicians. 

Singers and _ instrumentalists 
who possess the capacity to under- 
stand how music was sung and 
played three centuries ago must 
respect the modes of Gregorian 
chant and Greek tonality, and 
must make known to us the true 
musical art of our great past. 
They must not betray their hear- 
ers by perpetuating the malady 
called nineteenth-century diatonic- 
ism, which atrophies musical sen- 
sibilities. What great credit would 
reflect on musicologists if they 
would spend their financial re- 
sources and mental energy in in- 
structing performers in the proper 
interpretation of old music instead 
of in complicating the simplest 
matters ! 

At this moment my table begins 








which he plays an_ eighteenth- 
century French hurdy-gurdy (a 
stringed instrument that sounas 
like a bagpipe), while his students 
disport themselves with such items 
as a six-foot tromba marina with 
a single string stretched across a 
loose bridge to provide a rattling 
sound; a seventeenth-century long- 
necked, multi-stringed Italian chi- 
tarrone, and a set of eighteenth- 
century wooden cornetti. 

In Paris, the Musée de l Homme 
—the French natural history mu- 
seum — exhibits and demonstrates 
what it calls the oldest musical in- 
strument in the world. This is the 
lithophone, an Indo-Chinese affair 
thousands of years old, constructed 
like a stone marimba or xylophone. 
When struck with a wooden mal- 
let, the eleven stones of the litho- 
phone make sounds similar to the 
bell-like tones of instruments that 
are still heard in Java. 

A more recent instrument, the 
phonograph, was the feature of a 
recent historical demonstration at 
the New York Public Library. In 
a centennial program honoring the 
inventor of the disc phonograph, 
Emile Berliner (1851-1929), the 
library put on display a primitive 
cylinder machine known as Le 
Merveilleux; an Eldridge Johnson 











to move. The spirit of Claudio 
Monteverdi reproaches me _ for 
having inflicted new injuries on 
him through my complete edition 
of his works. For, despite the fact 
that my edition remains faithful 
to Monteverdi’s original, it has led 
to vandalisms that have multiplied 
by the thousands. 

The apparition disappears, leav- 
ing me plunged in profound melan- 
choly. 


Ancient Instruments 


People must be getting tired of 
the standard musical sounds, for 
the woods are full of archaic in- 
struments. Out at the Duluth, 
Minn., branch of the University 
of Minnesota, Albert G. Hess has 
arranged public performances in 
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hand-driven machine; a Berliner 
disc machine, the model for RCA 
Victor’s “His Master’s Voice” 
trade-mark, with its white terrier; 
early Columbia and Edison cylin- 
der machines; an early Victor ma- 
chine with a horn; an Edison Dia- 
mond Disc phonograph; a fashion- 
able Aeolian Vocalian parlor 
model; and, almost anticlimactic- 
ally, modern electric record-play- 
ing equipment. Frieda Hempel 
and Margaret Matzenauer, vet- 
erans of Red Seal days, were on 
hand to hear records of their 
voices. 
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Old Virginia Town 


Host to Mozart Festival 


By Ceci. SMITH 


HEN Thomas Jefferson visited 
W bss his interest in music 

must have led him to some of 
the music of Mozart, who was then 
well known to Parisian audiences. He 
may well have brought printed copies 
of various Mozart pieces back to 
Monticello, his stately mansion out- 
side the present city of Charlottes- 
ville. In Jefferson’s music room, ac- 
cording to all accounts, some of the 
best music of the period was sung 
and played. 

Since Jefferson’s time, however, the 
knowledge of Mozart—or, for that 
matter, of most of the serious reper- 
tory of music—has not been a promi- 
nent feature of Virginia civilization. 
Musical activity in the oldest of the 
thirteen original colonies has been a 
halting and intermittent affair; despite 
its wealth the state has no first-class 
symphony orchestra, and since the 
abandonment of the annual festivals 
of eighteenth-century chamber music 
at Williamsburg, it has produced no 
special seasonal events of important 
magnitude. 

The presentation of a Mozart fes- 
tival at Charlottesville on July 6, 7, 
and 8 was therefore welcome evi- 
dence of a quickening concern for 
music in a region where horses and 
foxes are better known than violins 
and French horns. The project origi- 
nated as a joint endeavor of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and the Evening 
Concert Groups, Inc., a cooperative 
institution sponsoring  subscription- 
concert series in five Virginia cities 
and towns and the District of Colum- 
bia. A short time before the open- 
ing of the festival rivalry arose he- 
tween the university music faculty 
and the Evening Concert Groups, and 
the university withdrew its support, 
in what, from local reports, appears 
to have been a fit of pique. Rather 
than abandon the festival, Martin B. 
Hiden, Jr., president (which means 
manager and entrepreneur) of the 
Evening Concert Groups, went ahead 
with it at the risk of his own and 
ihe groups’ bank balances. That the 
university clientele and the Charlottes- 
ville social set did not attend the 
concerts in any numbers—a large pri- 
vate party was scheduled on the same 
evening as the first concert, draw- 
ing away some two hundred of the 
elite—was a discredit not to the Mo- 
zart Festival but to the local resi- 
dents who did not care enough for an 
enterprising and constructive artistic 
endeavor to support it. The absence 
of this constituency meant the dif- 
ference between profit and loss for 
the festival, and Mr. Hiden can 
hardly be blamed if he moves his 
projected Schubert Festival in 1952 
to a more cordial community. 





OUR formal concerts provided the 

backbone of the festival program. 
In addition, the Berlin State Opera 
film of The Marriage of Figaro, with 
Erna Berger, Tiana Lemnitz, and 
Willy |Domgraf-Fassbander, was 
shown at two morning sessions, with 
an introductory lecture by William 
B. Ober of the Haydn Society, and 
Mr. Ober also gave a lecture on 
Mozart’s life and works. At the first 
concert, on the evening of July 6, 
Ludwig Kleinwachter, Austrian minis- 
ter to the United States, gave a brief 
speech of appreciation. 

It was unfortunate that the festival 
could not draw upon Virginia talent, 
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but the state is not a center of 
Mozart discipline and training. The 
bulk of the performers came from 
Washington. The festival orchestra 
was the National Gallery Orchestra, 
conducted by Richard Bales, who 
served as music director of the festi- 
val. The opening concert was given 
by the three Washington singers who 
constitute the Mozart Trio—Katharine 
Hansel, soprano, and John Yard and 
Joseph Collins, baritones—with their 


expert pianist, William Reese. On 
the afternoon of July 7, the Curtis 
String Quartet (from Philadelphia, 


by exception) played the B flat ma- 
jor and C major Quartets, and Paul 
Doktor, viola, jointed the ensemble in 
the G minor Quintet. In the evening, 
Barbara Troxell, soprano (of New 
York and the Metropolitan Opera), 
was soloist with the National Gal- 
lery Orchestra, and the Playhouse 
Dancers, directed by Evelyn Davis, 
appeared in two works newly choreo- 
graphed to Mozart music. The final 
program, on the afternoon of July 8, 
offered Mason Jones, first horn of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, as soloist 
in the Horn Concerto, with Mr. Bales 
and the orchestra. 

While much of the music was 
drawn from the list of familiar 
Mozart classics—the chamber-music 
works; the Haffner, Linz, and E flat 
major Symphonies; the motet, Exsul- 
tate, jubilate; and excerpts from Don 
Giovanni and Le Nozze di Figaro—a 
good number of more unusual pieces 
were also brought to notice. The 
Mozart Trio, through ardent research 
in the Library of Congress, had dug 
up a dozen delightful vocal en- 
sembles nobody else in our time has 
thought of performing. Miss Troxell 
sang two arias from the forgotten 
opera Zaide, described in Mr. Ober’s 
program notes as “the stillborn pre- 
cursor to Die Entfithrung aus dem 
Serail.” and the Mozart Trio sang an 
ensemble from the same opera. Mr. 
Bales conducted the Overture to 
Lucio Silla, which is actually a tiny 
symphony in three movements, and 
the gracious Serenata Notturna in D. 
major, K. 239, for two small string 
orchestras and timpani. 


LL the performers, with the ex- 

ception of Miss Davis’ amateurish 
dancers, displayed an honorable com- 
mand of style and much of the tech- 
nique they needed to achieve their 
intentions. If there was any serious 
shortcoming, it was the general air of 
cautious good taste that suffused the 
proceedings. Neither Miss Troxell 
nor the Mozart Trio sang with full- 
blooded enthusiasm, preferring mono- 
chromatic correctness to the ardent 
abandon that may carry with it the 
risk of technical flaws. The or- 
chestra played as though it has 
never, in its six-vear history, had 
enough rehearsal time to become a 
polished unit; Mr. Bales beat out the 
meter more unyieldingly than was best 
for some of the music, no doubt hav- 
ing discovered long since that any 
other procedure would lead to disas- 
ter. Mr. Jones gave an adroit but 
pallid account of the Horn Concerto. 
Uniquely among the participants in 
the festival, the Curtis Quartet and 
Mr. Doktor probed far beneath the 
surface of the music, and gave elo- 
quent and affecting performances. 

A projected production of The 
Impresario having been abandoned, 
Mr. Hiden turned to Miss Davis and 
her dance group for stage works to 





At the National Gallery of Art, 


enhance the visual interest of the fes- 
tival. She came forward with a for- 
mal composition based on the Sere- 
nata Notturna, and a little farce of 
intrigue involving the overworked 
commedia dell’ arte personnel based 
on the Overture to Lo Sposo Deluso 
and four of the German Dances. Both 
ballets contained attractive and well- 
planned tableaux, but whenever the 
dancers moved it was evident that 
Miss Davis’ best performers had ob- 
tained summer employment elsewhere. 

But these shortcomings, when bal- 
anced against the pleasures of the 
music and the occasion, were minor 
ones, and the Charlottesville people 
who attended the events in the hand- 


some auditorium of the massive, 
Georgian structure known as Lane 
High School were full of genuine 


enthusiasm, and were deeply con- 
cerned lest the apathy of their fel- 
low townspeople should rob them of 
another festival in 1952. The attend- 
ance ranged from four hundred to 
nine hundred, which was not half what 
the enterprise deserved, and certainly 
not half what the central Virginia 
region could readily provide. Even if 
the music had been less rewarding, 
the beauty of Charlottesville and the 
surrounding country at the base of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains would have 
been enough to warrant a trip from 
a considerable distance. 

Mr. Hiden and the Evening Con- 
cert Groups deserve both congratula- 
tions and condolences. Through their 
energy and belief a creditable chap- 
ter was written in the musical his- 
tory of Charlottesville, which has 
seen four artistically less successful 
festivals given under other auspices 
in other years; but the refusal of the 
“best people” to support the festival 
adds a bleak footnote to the record. 


Opera Occupies 
Baltimore Stages 
At End of Season 


BaLtrmoreE.—Although the sym- 
phony concerts were over, Baltimore 
had a busy and interesting late spring 
and early summer season. First in 
importance was the little opera sea- 
son, commencing with the two per- 
formances by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company at the Lyric Theatre on 
March 27 and 28. The _ two-night 
stand offered Faust and Fledermaus 
with familiar casts. 

The Baltimore Civic Opera Com- 
pany, maintaining its policy of using 
only local singers, musicians, and 
technicians, gave a brilliant perform- 
ance of Verdi’s La Traviata at the 


Hanis & Ewing 
in Washington, Richard Bales receives 
formal notice of his appointment to head the Mozart Festival held on 
July 6, 7, and 8 at the University of Virginia, in Charlottesville. Left to 
right in the picture are Martin B. Hiden, of Evening Concert Groups; Mr. 
Bales; and Mrs. Gerhard Van Arkel, of the Georgetown Concert Group 


Maryland Casualty Auditorium on 
April 13 and 14. Last year’s operas 
had set a high standard, but this per- 
formance would have done credit toa 
New York production, for it was well 
cast, and impeccably directed by Leigh 
Martinet. Phyllis Frankel made her 
first operatice appearance as Violetta, 
displaying a warm, rich voice; con- 
sistent command of tone production; 
and an awareness of the character she 

was creating. Miss Frankel studied 
the role under the supervision of Rosa 
Ponselle, one of the active members 
of the opera board. For the last 
two acts, Miss Ponselle loaned the 
young artist two of the costumes she 
wore at the Metropolitan a decade 
ago. Joseph Papa gave a credible 
portrayal of the younger Germont 
and was especially impressive in his 
third act denunciation of Violetta. 

Garfield Swift was outstanding for 
his dignified characterization and sing- 
ing of the role of the elder Germont. 
Olga Grether made the most of her 
assignment as Flora. 

The Peabody Opera Company of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
directed by Ernest Lert, gave as its 
yearly production Mozart's The Mar- 
riage of Figaro, in English, on April 
27 and 28. The capable student or- 
chestra accompanied, and Leroy Evans 
conducted ably. 

In the Friday afternoon recitals in 
the Peabody Concert Hall, the most 
distinguished guests of the season 
were Solomon and Sylvia Zaremba, 
pianists; John Charles Thomas, bari- 
tone; and Suzanne Danco, soprano. 

In Cadoa Hall, David Gibson, 
pianist, made a deep impression as 
the winner of the Baltimore Music 
Club’s Debut Contest on March 5. 
On May 9, Perry O’Neil, pianist, 
made his third local recital h’s best 
to date, playing with high competence 
and superior musicianship. In _ the 
the chamber-music series presented by 
the Baltimore Museum of Art, Louis 
Kaufman, violinist, gave the first re- 
cital, with harpsichord and piano ac- 
companiment, Feb. 1; Sascha Jacob- 
sen, violinist, appeared on Feb. 24; 
and the New Music String Quartet 
on March 27. 

A non-profit organization recently 
established by prominent local musi- 
cians and music lovers, the Chamber 
Music Society of Baltimore, gave a 
series of concerts in April and May, 

Summer fare in Baltimore is light 
—the two excellent park bands, un- 
der the capable direction of William 
Hart and Gerald Eyth, play nightly 
programs of popular music; a new 
series of short operas is being given 
on Sunday afternoons at the Hilltop 
Theatre on Emerson’s Farm; and 
concerts are played at the Museum. 

—GeEorGE Kent BELLOWS 
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Revivals and Premieres 


Mark New Joos Festival 


By A. V. Coton 


HE group that presented the now 
[amon dance-drama The Green 

Table at the International Choreo- 
graphic Congress in Paris in 1932 
was an experimental dance company 
supported by the Essen Opera. In 
1927 Essen had set up a theatre aca- 
demy, and Kurt Jooss had been 
placed in charge of the dance sec- 
tion, a position that enabled him to ex- 
periment with, and build up, a reper- 
tory of works and a group to per- 
form them. Through the vicissitudes 
of the 1930s and 1940s the company, 
which came to be called the Ballets 
Jooss, kept in existence, partly by 
subsidy and partly by money it earned 
within the competitive system of the 
commercial dance theatre. Late in 
1947 the company was disbanded, in 
England. 

In 1949 Mr. Jooss was invited to 
return Essen to take charge of the 
dance school operated by the munici- 
pal authorities in conjunction with a 
drama school, music academy, and 
institute of plastic arts and crafts. 
On June 8, 10, and 11 of this year 
the new company that has been built 
up gave three performances in the 
recently rebuilt Essen Civic Theatre. 
The works presented were revivals of 
Jooss’s Big City, 1926 and The Green 
Table; a new ballet by Jooss, Colom- 
binade; and a new ballet (his sec- 
ond) by Hans Zullig, Fantasie. 

Apart from a couple of perform- 
ances given by the tormer company 
during a West German tour in 1946, 
the Ballets Jooss had not danced in 
Essen since its foundation period. The 
greater part of the audiences at these 
three recent performances had never 
witnessed this sort of modern dance, 
and only a few of the older. members 
had seen the ballets which had been 
created twenty years ago. 

The greater part of modern-dance 
activity in Europe since 1900 has 
centered in Germany; all German ex- 
ploration into new dance forms in this 
period has been inspired by, or at 
least aware of, the hypotheses and 
researches of Rudolf Laban. Amer- 
ica, the only other significant field of 
modern-dance activity, is remarkable 
for the wide diversity of forms of 
dance, types of dancers, and kinds 
of dance subjects it has produced. 
Both American and European mod- 
ern-dance systems are part of the 
historically necessary revolt against 
tradition which was generated in the 
early years of this century; but in 
almost every respect the two systems 
are dissimilar, inspired by differing 
ideologies, based on quite individual 
theories of the dance function, and — 
inevitably — tied to separate and 
distinctive sociological conditions. The 
work of Kurt Jooss and his follow- 
ers has a different theatrical trend 
and a different aesthetic and_philo- 
sophical basis from those of Martha 
Graham, Charles Weidman, Valerie 
oe, José Limon, and other Amer- 

s. 


T O examine fairly the past achieve- 
ments and future possibilities of 
modern dance in Europe, we must 
bring into perspective the physical 
sociological factors upon which 
existing modern-dance system 
Tests. Apart from the three June 
Performances at Essen, the Ballets 
Jooss will perform a few times this 
summer in the Ruhr Festspiele at 
inghausen. Recklinghausen is 
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as sad and sordid as any other min- 
ing town in Western Europe. Its arts 
festival is a recent institution, which 
grew up because various theatre 
troupes wished to express gratitude 
for the miners’ practical help in con- 
nection with theatre rebuilding after 
the war. Actors, singers, and dancers 
could not work until theatres were 
put in condition. Materials and labor 
were available, but additional coal 
output was essential to get the rest 
of the industrial and distributive sys- 
tems into full function. Reckling- 
hausen miners saw to it that their 
theatre was one of the first to be re- 
built and put into operation, and a 
summer festival now takes place 
there annually, contributed by the 
leading theatre companies of West 
Germany. For six weeks this sum- 
mer, organizations from _ Essen, 
Hamburg, Munich, Cologne, and other 
centers will present classical and 
modern plays and operas, modern 
dance performances, films, craft ex- 
hibitions, puppets, and paintings. A 
similar awareness of the live need for 
theatre has led the city of Essen 
to provide and subsidize all the train- 
ing and teaching facilities in the old 
abbey building at Werden, an Essen 
suburb, where the Ballets Jooss is 
quartered. 

The revivals of Big City, 1926 and 
The Green Table did not inspire per- 
formances of the quality we were 
accustomed to between 1933 and 1947, 
partly because the theatre and the 
company were not yet staffed with 
enough first-class technicians (par- 
ticularly for lighting) and partly be- 
cause most of the company had never 
danced together before. Several more 
performances before audiences will be 
necessary before the dancers begin 
to acquire the unit-coherence that is 
so vital a factor in full-size ballets. It 
is hoped that these three perform- 
ances and intermittent appearances 
this summer will help to induce this 
quality before the group undertakes 
its heavy autumn tour in September. 

Jooss’s new work, Colombinade, is a 
mixture of satire, romanticism, and 
fantasy, which shows some dance in- 
vention, some effective mime, and an 
agreeable use of conventional music 
(Strauss, a good deal of it very 
hackneyed). Its several vignettes of 
situation are mostly good theatre 
craft, but it seems to me to lack 
a positive shape. Some of the type- 
characters (Debutante, Big Business 
Man, Managing Woman, etc.) have 
doubles at one stage of the story, 
and it is the conjunction of these 
fantastic people with equally fantastic 
commedia dell’ arte characters that 
make the story. Rochus Gliese, an 
experienced theatre designer, created 
some suitable costumes and a g 
many whose stylization was too elab- 
orate. 


THE Zullig ballet, Fantasie, is a 

composition for two soloists and 
group, to the F minor Piano Fantasy 
of Schubert. It is probably the most 
significant new ballet made by this 
group since The Green Table—simply 
because it shows (I think, conclu- 
sively) that this genre of modern 
dance can produce a work wholly 
satisfying in its aesthetic qualities. 
Fantasie is as abstract as George 
Balanchine’s Symphony in C or 
Frederick Ashton’s Symphonic Varia- 
tions—if by the term “abstract” we 
describe a dance work with no ob- 
vious dramatic frame, whose impact 


is made through music-and-movement 
patterns pleasing in their own right. 
Fantasie is remarkable for the basic 
simplicity of the steps and body 
movements through which the dancers 
—two soloists and double corps de 
ballet, eight females and six males 
—are maneuvered. The movement as- 
signed to the central characters, Ulla 
Soederbaum and Hans Zullig, has 
great simplicity, yet generates a feel- 
ing of the utmost sensuousness of 
physical movement. It is—in a mode 
a thousand miles removed from the 
usual classical pas de deux—a danced 
love-duet, presented inside a frame- 
work of space patterns created by 
the contrasting heroic and _ lyrical 
movement patterns of the supporting 
male and female groups. At no point 
does either of the soloists indulge 
in any pyrotechnics. There is no 
eye-filling demonstration of techni- 
cal precision, with turns, beats, static 
poses. 

Both the modern-dance enthusiast 
and the classical-ballet diehard may 
question the artistic propriety of 
Zullig’s creation. Both can say that 
the raison d’étre of modern dance is 
to dramatize situations, whether real- 
istic or fantastic. But Zullig here 
shows that a form of ballet based on 
a different body plastique from that 
of traditional ballet can be made to 
produce visual satisfaction of a kind 
that, hitherto, only the great masters 
of -classical choreography could cre- 
ate. This is a development of which 
modern dance must be capable if it is 
to survive. Fantasie thus leaps over 
a barrier that, up to now, has been 
looked upon as a safety fence pro- 






tecting classical and modern dance 
from mutual contamination. 


O F the more than twenty dancers 
in the company, four were with 
the Ballets Jooss in at least a part of 
the period between 1934 and 1947— 
Noelle de Mosa, Ulla Soederbaum, 
Hans Zullig, and Rolf Alexander. 
Most of the new members are from 
Germany, Switzerland, and Holland, 
though there are also dancers from 
England, France, Poland, and Chile. 
(The Chileans are products of the 
Jooss school instituted in Santiago 
some years ago, now part of the 
University of Chile music and drama 
school.) Mr. Jooss, Mr. Zullig, and 
Laura Maris, a  Cecchetti-system 
teacher brought from England, are 
part of the teaching staff. Both Miss 
Maris and Mr. Zullig are seeking to 
discover what aspects of Italian 
dance pedagogy can be turned to 
most fruitful use, in conjunction 
with the teaching of choreutic and 
eukinetic principles of body move- 
ment. Mr. Zullig’s long acquaintance 
with classical ballet (he has under- 
gone lengthy training,’ as have most 
of the leading Jooss dancers, and has 
danced in a ballet company of the 
conventional order) is leading him to 
a personal dance style and a highly 
unconventional choreographic _ sensi- 
tivity. 

The company at Essen has plans 
to add two new Jooss ballets and a 
revival of Zullig’s Le Bosquet to its 
repertoire, and to tour extensively in 
Germany, Holland and Switzerland 
during the forthcoming winter and 
spring. Appearances in Paris and 
London are promised for next sum- 
mer. 


Cheltenham Festival 


Gives New Easdale Opera 


By ArtHur JAcoss 


HE Sleeping Children, a new 
three-act opera by Brian Eas- 
dale, was the most interesting 
event in this year’s Festival of 
British Contemporary Music at Chel- 
tenham, held from July 2 to 14. 
Never before has the English Opera 
Group, whose chief director is Ben- 
jamin Britten, sponsored an opera by 
a living composer other than Britten 
himself. Easdale’s opera was pre- 
sented in a double bill with The Wan- 
dering Scholar, a one-act opera by 
Cheltenham-born Gustav Holst, with 
revised orchestration by Britten. Al- 
ternating with these was the double 
bill already reviewed in these colums, 
consisting of Monteverdi’s Il Com- 
battimento di Tancredi e Clorinda 
and Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, both 
edited by Britten. 

The new opera, with text by Tyrone 
Guthrie, is set in a school. The head- 
master returns from war service to 
find that his wife and an assistant 
master are lovers. Heaped at the 
back of the stage, behind a gauze 
curtain, are the sleeping school chil- 
dren, who sing a commentary as if 
in a dream. The text is partly sym- 
bolistic—there is a Grand Guignol 
torture scene in which the dagger is 
a school pen—but it is convincing 
even on a straightforward level. Eas- 
dale’s music shows many virtues—a 
singable vocal line, a poignant setting 
of words, real characterization in 
music, and the large-scale musical 
thinking essential to opera. Here is, 
in fact, the first important postwar 
British opera apart from those of 
Britten. 

The performance was conducted by 
Norman Del Mar and sung with 
great intensity by Raymond Nilsson 
(an Australian) as the headmaster, 
Marjorie Thomas and _ Roderick 
Jones as the lovers, and Jennifer 





Vyvyan as the school matron. Eas- 
dale, 41 years old, is little known 
even in Britain, except for the music 
for the ballet film The Red Shoes. 
It is to be hoped that he and the 
English Opera Group will persist in 
presenting this opera, despite the cold 
reception it had in certain quarters. 

Four concerts by the Hallé Or- 
chestra of Manchester, conducted by 
Sir John Barbirolli, included a sym- 
phonic suite by Maurice Jacobson, a 
symphony by the South African 
composer Arnold van Wyk (very well 
received), and contrasting new sym- 
phonies by two young English com- 
posers—John Gardner, a_ répétiteur 
at Covent Garden, and Malcolm 
Arnold, a former trumpeter of the 
London Philharmonic. Gardner’s sym- 
phony is in an outworn romantic 
idiom, with themes neither distin- 
guished in themselves nor sufficiently 
contrasted; Arnold’s is buoyant, 
modern, and (as usual with this 29- 
year-old composer) full of bits of in- 
genious scoring. 

With the London Symphony, Clif- 
ford Curzon played Alan Rawsthorne’s 
new Piano Concerto No. 2, under Sir 
Malcolm Sargent’s baton; this fine, 
directly appealing work should en- 
hance Rawsthorne’s reputation. 

The Boyd Neel String Orchéstra’s 
program included an eloquent Poem 
for 22 Solo Strings by the English 
atonalist composer Humphrey Searle. 
Chamber music was provided by the 
Griller Quartet, the Robert Masters 
Piano Quartet, and the London Wind 
Players (who presented the first per- 
formance of a Serenade by Franz 
Reizenstein, a gifted ex-pupil of both 
Hindemith and Vaughan Williams). 

The festival proved interesting and 
worth while. It is dismal news that 
it is likely to be curtailed or even 
discontinued next year because of 
pressure to cut off the municipal sub- 
sidy (upwards of 3000 pounds this 
year), 
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Max Graf's Recollections 
Of Schoenberg’s Early Career 


Max Graf, our eminent Vienna corre- 
spondent, writes: “I hope that these recol- 
lections will be welcome to you. There are 
no longer many people who can remember 
the beginnings of Schonberg in the Viennese 
days when Brahms and Bruckner were 
still alive.” 

We do indeed welcome these recollec- 
tions, and we print them in editorial tribute 
to Arnold Schonberg, whose death removed 
from the musical world one of its most 
gifted and influential leaders. 


HE news of Arnold Schonberg’s death 

carries me back in memory to the day 

I first met him. He was then 24 years 
old, and the place of our meeting was the 
famous Kaffee Greinsteidel in Vienna. To 
this café the Viennese authors Hermann 
Bahr, Arthur Schnitzler, and Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal came regularly, to drink 
their black coffee. Across from their table 
was one that was reserved for us young 
apprentices, from which we could observe 
the behavior of the established writers 
with curiosity, and, I am afraid, a tinge of 
jealousy. 

The group at our table included young 
musicians as well as writers. -One of our 
coffee-house intimates was Artur Bodansky, 
then a violinist in the opera-house orchestra 
and later a conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera. Another was Alexander von Zem- 
linsky, whose First Symphony had recently 
received a prize, and had attracted the notice 
of Brahms. 

It was Zemlinsky who brought young 
Schonberg to our table one day, introduc- 
ing him with the prediction, “You will be 
hearing from this musician one of these 
days.” This remark seemed to astonish 
the new member of our circle, who looked 
like Pierrot and was full of banter and wit. 
Quick at repartee and deft in conversa- 
tional exchange, Schonberg appeared to find 
special pleasure in speaking in paradoxes. 

Not long after my initial encounter with 
Schonberg, I became acquainted with his 
music for the first time. The Rudolf Fitz- 
ner String Quartet, which was always ready 
to perform works by unknown composers, 
put Schonberg’s D major Quartet on one of 
its Sunday programs. I had just entered 
on the scene as a music critic by writing 
an article attacking the omnipotent position 
of Eduard Hanslick in Viennese musical 
life. For the obscure weekly journal in 
which I habitually proclaimed my own wis- 
dom in somewhat strident tones, I wrote 
that Schonberg’s quartet was composed in 
the style of Schumann and Brahms, that it 
was rooted firmly in the world of romanti- 
cism, and that the tone-painting of the slow 
movement, in particular communicated a 
typically romantic mood. At the end of the 
review, which was extremely long, I said: 
“The world should remember the name of 
this composer. His name is Arnold Schoén- 
berg.” As matters turned out, Schonberg 
himself saw to it that the world remembered 
his name. 

A short while after the performance of 
the quartet, Schonberg brought me _ the 
score of his string sextet, Verklarte Nacht. 
Today this music may be seen clearly to be 
a lineal descendent of the generation of 
Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde. But in those 
days, just before 1900, it was extremely 
new, and its harmonies were provocative 


and disturbing. As I studied the score ] 
wondered whether Schénberg had not 
strayed from the right track. In my mood 
of doubt, I passed the score on to Gustay 
Mahler, who was then director of the 
Vienna Staatsoper. A few days later, when 
he had had time to examine it, he said to 
me: “There is something in this music, 
But I don’t understand it.” Nevertheless, 
he gave the score to Arnold Rosé, leader 
of the celebrated string quartet bearing his 
name, and begged Rosé to play it through, 
The private reading that took place in the 
rehearsal room of the Hofoper, to which 
I was invited, convinced both Mahler and 
me of the merit of the work. When the 
performance ended, Mahler exclaimed im- 
mediately to Rosé, “You must play it in 
public !” 

Rosé included Verklarte Nacht in his 
next concert. All around me sat enraged 
listeners who whispered loudly during the 
performance. One venerable music critic 
became as red as a turkey cock, and shouted, 
“Such people as that should learn composi- 
tion again from the ground up!” 

In a concert not long afterward, the 
Viennese singer Eduard Gartner sang two 
songs by Schonberg, to texts by Karl von 
Levetzow. Zemlinsky accompanied him at 
the piano. As a rule it is difficult to enrage 
an audience with two short songs. But 
Schonberg succeeded. The audience laughed 
and was generally unruly, and before the 
end of the second song it was impossible 
to hear a thing. A little man, his face as 
red as a beet, stood in the aisle and whistled 
angrily by blowing through his house-key. 
Mahler, sitting just ahead of me, leapt upon 
the man and said firmly, “Stop that noise!” 
The whistler turned quietly to him and 
retorted: ‘‘Why should I? I always whistle 
at your symphonies, too.” 

An even more bitter battle occurred when 
Rosé and his quartet played—after forty 
rehearsals—Schonberg’s D minor Quartet 
(the one now listed as the First String 
Quartet) in the Bosendorfersaal, on Feb. 
5, 1907. The occasion amounted to a scan- 
dal; Schoriberg afterward referred to it as 
“a hissing success.” 

The climax of the “Schonberg scandal” 
was reached when the composer himself, 
in 1912, conducted an orchestra concert 
in the Musikvereinssaal, in which he pre- 
sented his own Kammersinfonie, Mahler’s 
Kindertotenlieder, the Pieces for Orches- 
tra by his pupil Anton von Webern, and 
Alban Berg’s songs, Ansichtskarten, to 
texts by the Viennese poet Peter Altenberg. 

When one of Schonberg’s pupils (now a 
dignified, respectable official in one of the 
ministries) boxed the ears of one of the 
hecklers, the concert was adjourned to the 
police court, where a well-known operetta 
composer endeavored to justify the melee 
by asserting that Schdnberg’s music was 
truly comic—which was more, he admitted, 
than could always be said for his own 
operettas. 

Some years before Schénberg’s music 
was spurned by Vienna audiences, the 
Fourth Symphony of Johannes Brahms had 
brought sisses at a concert of the Vienna 
Philharmonic. Evidently most people find 
it hard to recognize the value of true great- 
ness, of new ideas, of profound seriousness. 

When I first knew him I did not suspect 
that this spirited, witty, capricious young 
man of 24 possessed so extraordinary a 
fund of moral courage. I thought he was 
joking when he said to me, “The C major 
triad is an effect that must be used very 
seldom, and only after the most careful 
preparation.” But he was deeply in earnest 
—as the whole world knows today. 
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AST month the United States Congress passed 
L a special bill that gave Rafael Kubelik and 

his family the right of permanent residence 
in this country. The Kubeliks fled from Czecho- 
slovakia in 1948. Edmund Kurtz and Arthur Balsam 
are in France, where they’ are preparing the works 
they will record together. in$London in September. 
Mr. Kurtz, will play recital’and orchestral engage- 
ments in Europe later this fall 

Joseph Szigeti became an American citizen on 
June 19. Cesare Siepi went to Italy for the sum- 
mer to take part in Verdi festivals in Siena, Parma, 
Busseto, and Trieste. 

In July, Byron Janis flew to South America to 
play concert and radio engagements in Buenos 
Aires, Rio de Janeiro, and Montevideo. Grant 
Johannesen made his_first appearance on the Tele- 
phone Hour on the programs. July 23 broadcast. 

Late-this month Iva‘Kifehell will embark on her 
first South American tour, after having danced at 
Jacob’s Pillow and in the Promenade Concerts in 
Toronto. Marko Rothmiiller's summer engage- 
ments in Great Britain include appearances at 
Covent Garden, Glyndebourne, and Edinburgh. 

Igor Gorin played the part of the Mormon 
leader Brigham Young in All Faces West, an 
original music-drama that opened the Ogden Pio- 
neer Days celebration in Salt Lake City in July. 
Maurice Wilk is appearing regularly on the CBS 
radio program String Serenade. 

Astrid Varnay and the Juilliard String Quartet 
are among the American artists who will take part 
in the Berlin Arts Festival, in September. Marjorie 
Lawrence sang at the opening of the Australian 
Parliament in Canberra on June 12. The ceremony 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of Australia’s ex- 
istence as a United Federation of States. 

Ossy Renardy went to England and Holland 
early in the summer to make recordings. Joseph 
Schuster will fill recital and orchestral engage- 
ments in nine European countries after he partici- 
pates in the opening concerts of the Israel Philhar- 
monic season in October 

Frances Yeend will make her debut outside the 
United States on Sept. 2, when she sings with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony at the Edin- 
burgh Festival. During the past season Grace 
Hoffman has won the Blanche Thebom Award, the 
Chicago Theatre of the Air Award, and a Ful- 
bright scholarship. In September she will go to 
Italy to study in Milan. 

On June 22, Camilla Williams sang with the 
Boston Pops Orchestra in a concert for the benefit 
of the United Negro College Fund. Barbara Gib- 
son will sing in Menotti’s The Telephone and 
Wolf-Ferrari’s The Secret of Suzanne in her op- 
eratic debut next March. The productions will be 
sponsored by the Corpus Christi Symphony. 

Alfred Wallenstein zeceived the honorary de- 
= of Doctor of Music at the University of 

outhern California commencement in June. 
Manuel Rosenthal'’s summer conducting activities 
have included concerts with the National Orchestra 
of Brazil; the Teatro Colén Orchestra, in Buenos 
Aires; and the Orchestre National, in Paris. Heinz 
Unger, on his first visit to South America, is con- 
ducting three concerts in Buenos Aires during Au- 
gust and September. 

After Arthur Judson hears the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony concerts in Edinburgh this 
month, he will hold auditions in London and Paris 
for two weeks before returning to New York. 
Kenneth Gordon was inducted into the United 
States Army on June 25. 

Lawrence Winters returned on July 25 from a 
three-month concert tour of Europe and South 
America that took him to thirty cities. A daugh- 
ter, Kathryn Lynn, was born to Samuel Sorin and 
his wife on May 26. Resario and Antonio pre- 
sented a three-week season of Spanish dance pro- 
grams in London in June and July. 

Both Phyllis and Kari Kraeuter will play with 
the Washington Heights YMHA Symphony in 
New York next season. 

Howard Shanet was a member of the faculty at 
the Berkshire Music Center for the third consecu- 
tive year. Temporarily deserting his clarinet, Regi- 
aald Kell took over the baton for recordings of two 
Mozart serenades. Thelma Altman and her hus- 
band, Robert Fixler, became the parents of a son 
on June 26. He has been named Michael. 

Maurice Wilk flew to Germany this month to 
play 27 engagements under the auspices of the 
United States Department of State. The Salzburg 


7 Marionette Theatre is to begin its first tour of 


this country in September. The repertoire consists 
of Mozart operas, acted by three-and-a-half-foot 
Marionettes to recorded tapes by the Salzburg 
ozarteum Orchestra and a special chorus. 
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Above, left: Mischa Elman, violinist, leaves on a 1931 summer junket to Europe, with his 
wife and their son. At right: a group of Wagnerian participants in the pre-Hitler sea- 
son at Bayreuth in 1931: Gustaf Rodin, Gunnar Graarud, Ivar Andresen, and Karin Branzell 


WHAT THEY READ TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Success at Last! 


Pietro Mascagni conducted a revival of his 


“merry opera Le Maschere (The Masks) at the ~ 


Royal Opera in Rome, where the work had had 
its only Italian success at its premiere in 1901. It 
was a clamorous fiasco in the seven other Italian 
cities. But today all quarrels about Mascagni’s art 
are over. The author of Cavalleria Rusticana is 
considered by many Italians as a sort of champion 
of the contemporary melodrama, and for this rea- 
son the revival had a warm welcome. Still, the 
opera is one of Mascagni’s weakest, chiefly on ac- 
count of the disproportion between the humorous 
action and characterization and the lyric density of 
the music. The maestro is a very witty causeur, 
but his music has no sense of humor. 


Or Just of the Composer? 


An American Prix de Rome winner recently pre- 
sented his string quartet in Rome. He attempts to 
represent the life of his country. . . . The bitterness 
and melancholy that are in the melody express the 
spiritual disillusion of American life. 


Mouths of Babes 


When the result of the contest in which Horatio 
Parker was the prize winner with his opera Mona 
was announced, his youngest daughter exclaimed: 
“Wasn't it lucky, Papa, that the other operas were 
so bad!” (1911) 


God Save the King 


King George and Queen Mary were greeted 
by cheers, a standing audience, and the singing of 
the national anthem when they entered Covent 
Garden to attend a performance of Die Fleder- 
maus. Their Majesties also honored with their 
presence performances of La Forza del Destino 
and La Traviata, in both of which Rosa Ponselle 
was heard. Miss Ponselle also sang in the British 
premiere of Romani’s Fedra. 


An Unsentimental Regime 


When a popular tenor recently retired from the 
Berlin stage, he strove to make the parting poign- 
ant by reawakening memories of one of his most 
famous roles. The Kroll Opera, facing the end 
of its existence, snapped its fingers at sentimental- 
ity and gave a presentation of Leos Janacek’s post- 
humous work, Aus dem Totenhaus (The House of 
Death) to show that progress is preferable to 
penance. 


And She Never Did 


“T will never schedule a ‘farewell tour,’ said 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, famous contralto. 


Clouded Crystal 


A few years from now there will be no more 
singers produced in New York City unless the 
vocal teachers stop putting up their prices (1911). 


New Soprano 


A contract covering five seasons has been signed 
by Gota Ljungberg, Swedish dramatic soprano, for 
appearances with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, beginning next winter. Mme. Ljungberg 
made her operatic debut at the Stockholm Opera 
in 1918, as Elsa in Lohengrin. 


Film Premiere 


A new musical film, the third in which Lawrence 
Tibbett has been the featured player, and geen 
The Prodigal, had its premiere at the Capitol 
Theatre, New York, on June 28. It is a romantic 
drama of the South, with interpolated songs by Mr. 
Tibbett, who plays the role of a ne’er-do-well but 
lovable youth. 


Verdi Revival, 1931 Style 


Without question, a Verdi revival has recently 
begun. Francis Toye, whose book on Verdi has 
just appeared, quotes the following figures: during 
the 1927-28 season in 135 opera houses, Wagner 
headed the list with 1,576 performances, and Verdi 
followed with 1,513. These were nearly 600 more 
than the number of performances given of any 
other composer. 





On The Front Cover: 


ITOLD MALCUZYNSKI, the last pupil 
W: the great Polish pianist Ignace Jan 

Paderewski, was born in Warsaw in 1904. 
His family background was business and financial 
rather than artistic, but a deep love of music led 
the young Malcuzynski to abandon his original 
plan of becoming a lawyer, and to devote his life 
to a concert career. In 1937 he won the Grand 
Award in the International Chopin Competition 
in Warsaw, which launched him on a series of 
European engagements. During the war he escaped 
from Poland and made his way to South America, 
where he successfully began a second career. He 
made his New York debut in 1942. Since then he 
has appeared with nearly every major symphony 
orchestra in the United States, and has toured 
annually in recital, winning special fame for his 
interpretations of Chopin’s music. He has just 
returned from appearances in the Festival of 
Britain and on the Continent. (Photograph by 
James Abresch, New York.) 
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Fledermaus, July 5 


Although Johann Strauss’s Fleder- 
maus has turned up in one guise or 
another over the years, the success of 
the recent Metropolitan Opera revival, 
freshly adapted by Garson Kanin and 
Howard Dietz, has given new impetus 
to productions of the light opera. It 
has been scheduled this summer at 
many of the outdoor summer series, 
including that at Lewisohn Stadium, 
where a concert version of the Metro- 
politan’s production was given. 

In the stadium presentation the 
score was preserved almost intact. 
Mr. Dietz had prepared especially for 
the occasion short narrative bridges 
—models of economy and clarity—to 
replace the dialogue. The result was 
a smooth, satisfying entertainment, 
happily devoid of the dismembered 
quality of some other arrangements. 
It certainly seemed to please the large 
audience that had gathered in spite of 
cold, windy weather. 

Five members of the Metropolitan 
carried the burden of the eight sing- 
ing roles. Patrice Munsel sang Adele 
with charm and piquancy and with as 
much spontaneity as she had when the 
production opened at the opera house. 
Regina Resnik brought to the varied 
moods of Rosalinda’s music excep- 
tional brilliance and élan, making the 
most of the opportunities provided in 
the Czardas. The cg of Prince Or- 
lofsky was taken by Jean Madeira, 
who had not sung it previously, and 
she delivered the music with accuracy 
and an infectious enthusiasm. Charles 
Kullman, doubling as Alfred and 
Eisenstein, was &tylistically admirable 
in both roles. Completing the quintet, 
Hugh Thompson meritoriously filled 
the assignments -of Falke, Frank, 
Blind, and the narrator. With the aid 
of the amplification system the quintet 
made an excellent substitute for the 
chorus, bringing particular warmth 
to the Du und du waltz. 

Much of the ease and brilliance of 
the performance was attributable to 
the excellent playing of the orchestra 
and the conducting of Max Rudolf, 
of the Metropolitan administrative 
staff, who obviously knows the score 
backwards and forwards (he con- 
ducted from memory) but has not yet 
had an opportunity to conduct it at 
the opera house. 


—R. E. 


Kirsten and Kostelanetz, July 7 


Between them Dorothy Kirsten and 
André Kostelanetz attracted a crowd 
of 18,000 to this program, which was 
divided into a serious first half and 
a popular post-intermission group. Mr. 
Kostelanetz’ pre-intermission offerings 
were the Overture to Mozart’s The 
Marriage of Figaro; Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 88, in G major; and Ra- 
vel’s Bolero; and in this part of the 
evening the Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano sang Vissi d’arte, from Puc- 
cini’s Tosca; and Depuis le jour, from 
Charpentier’s Louise. 

After intermission, the selections 
were drawn mainly from musical 
comedy. Miss Kirsten sang Kiss Me 
Again, from Victor Herbert’s Mlle. 
Modiste; All the Things You Are, 
from Jerome Kern’s Very Warm for 
May; and George Gershwin’s The 
Man I Love; and Mr. Kostelanetz 
conducted his own arrangement of 
music from Kern’s Show Boat and 
Robert Russell Bennett’s arrangement 
of excerpts from Richard Rodgers’ 
South Pacific, as well as his own 
arrangement of Debussy’s Clair de 
Lune. 

The reliable performances and the 
pleasant night air thoroughly delight- 
ed the audience, which insisted on 
several encores from both conductor 
and soloist. Miss Kirsten repeated the 
aria from Louise, and added Un bel 
di vedremo, from Puccini’s Madama 
Butterfly, and Herbert’s Sweethearts 
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and Stripes Forever. 


to her scheduled list. Mr. Kostelanetz’ 
extras included Stix’s Spielerei; a 
waltz from Tchaikovsky’s The Sleep- 
ing Beauty; and Sousa’s The Stars 


—A. B. 


Alberghetti and Golschmann, July 9 


With Anna Maria Alberghetti, fif- 
teen-year old soprano, as soloist, Vla- 
dimir Golschmann made his seasonal 
re-entry at the stadium in a program 
ranging from Bishop’s Lo, Here the 
Gentle Lark to Prokofieff’s Second 
Romeo and Juliet Suite. An audience 
of 4.500 attended. 

Since her stadium debut a year ago 
Miss Alberghetti has made two mo- 
tion pictures—the screen version of 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Medium, 
and a Bing Crosby film called Here 
Comes the Groom. Her Hollywood 
experience has changed her from a 
naive little girl making artless and 
effortless use of an innocent child- 
voice into a mannered professional, 
driving her tone beyond its present 
limit of physical endurance and seek- 
ing to punch her way to success. She 
sang badly most of the time. whether 
in the Bishop display piece, in O luce 
di quest’ anima, from  Donizetti’s 
Linda di Chamounix, in The Last 
Rose of Summer, or in the double 
aria from the end of the first act of 
Verdi’s La Traviata. Her production 
was insecure, with pitches that were 
far from infallible and an edgy tex- 
ture and shortness of breath that 
were inimical both to accurate color- 
atura and to agreeable phrasing. On 
the evidence of this appearance, it is 
legitimate to wonder how much longer 
she will be able to sing in public if 
the growing faults in her technique 
are magnified further. A long period 
of quiet study and meditation appear 
to be called for. In the Donizetti aria 
Miss Alberghetti was assisted, and 
often corrected, bv the flute of 
Amadeo Ghignatti, first flutist of the 
stadium orchestra this summer. 

In his time to himself, Mr. Golsch- 
mann devoted his energy and that 
of the orchestra to straightforward 
but hardly brilliant readings of Siloti’s 
familiar and overblown arrangement 
of Vivaldi’s D minor Concerto, 
Brahms’s Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, Delius’ The Walk to the 
Paradise Garden, and the Prokofieff 
ballet suite. At the end of the eve- 
ning Miss Alberghetti sang three en- 


cores. 
—C.S 


Paris Bimillenium Concert, July 10 


Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, 
chairman for 34 years of the 
Lewisohn Stadium concerts, literally 
walked away with the honors at this 
concert when she was made a Cheva- 
lier of the French Legion of Honor 
and presented with the Legion of 
Honor Cross in recognition of her 
services to French music. Roger Sey- 
doux, French consul-general in New 
York, made the award as part of a 
program honoring the 2,000th an- 
niversary of the founding of Paris. 

Vladimir Golschmann. a native of 
Paris and a Knight of the French 
Legion of Honor. conducted a pro- 
gram of French music, and he was in 
particularly good form for the oc- 
casion. Berlioz’ Roman Carnival Over- 
ture: Debussy’s orchestrations of 
Satie’s Deux Gymnopédies; Bizet’s 
Symphony in C major: Milhand’s Le 
Boeuf sur le Toit; Ravel’s Pavane 
pour une Infante Défunte; and 
Dukas’s The Sorcerer's Apprentice 
were all given enthusiastic and con- 
vincing interpretations. The perform- 
ance of Bizet’s symphony was espe- 
cially delightful; its lively movements 
were played crisply and smartly, and 
the Adagio was set forth with re- 
strained sensitivity. 

—A. H. 











On the stage at Lewisohn Stadium during intermission of a program salut- 
ing the 2,000th birthday of Paris, Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer receives 
the Cross of the French Legion of Honor from Roger Seydoux, French 
consul general in New York. Vladimir Golschmann, the conductor, looks on 


Glenn and List, July 11 


Despite fair weather, only 6,500 at- 
tended this husband-and-wife concert. 
Their appearances turned out to be 
very democratic: Each played an anti- 
quated concerto, and each was dis- 
turbed by a single airplane in the 
course of the performance. The role 
of the conductor, Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, was reduced to almost nothing, 
for after opening the concert with an 
enticing performance of the anti- 
quated Overture to Glinka’s Russlan 
and Ludmilla, he slipped into the role 
of a mere accompanist, albeit a first- 
rate one. Miss Glenn played Wieniaw- 
ski’s Second Violin Concerto in ac- 
complished fashion, but was too ener- 
getic for the best result with the 
microphone, and her tone sounded un- 
naturally shrill. Nervousness ac- 
counted for some false intonations 
and technical slips in the first two 
movements, but her temperamental ac- 
count of the gpysy finale was perfect. 
As an encore, she gave a careful read- 
ing of the Gavotte from Bach’s E 
minor Partita. Mr. List’s playing of 
Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano Con- 
certo was straightforward and cor- 
rect, but lacked sweep. As encores he 
played a Chopin waltz and Debussy’s 
Golliwog’s Cakewalk. Finally, he was 
joined by his wife in the finale of 
Franck’s Violin Sonata. —A. S. 


Gershwin Concer?, July 12 


A slight threat of rain did not keep 
a record audience of 21,000 away 
from the annual George Gershwin 
Night. As usual, Alexander Smallens 
conducted and Oscar Levant was 
piano soloist. The program, which re- 
mains almost identical from year to 
year, brought back most of the com- 
poser’s important works. Despite the 
sentimental appeal of some of the 
pieces, it was rather tiring to listen 
to two full hours of Gershwin, since 
every piece seemed to be longer than 
its materials warranted. The perform- 
ances were generally better in the first 
half of the program than in the sec- 
ond; increasing humidity no doubt ac- 
counted for a certain weariness on the 
part of both soloist and orchestra 
after the intermission. The first part 
brought Strike Up the Band; the 
Piano Concerto in F major, played by 
Mr. Levant with his customary matter- 
of-factness and rhythmic intensity; 
and a vivid account by Mr. Smallens 
and the orchestra of An American in 
Paris, perhaps the best of Gershwin’s 
works. In the second half, Mr. 
Smallens conducted Robert Russell 
Bennett’s Symphonic Picture, from 
Porgy and Bess; and Mr. Levant 
played the Rhapsody in Blue. The 
pianist reappeared for the expected 
encores, leading off with Gershwin’s 
Three Preludes, and following them 





with Lecuona’s Malaguena. He then 
got lost in the middle of an excerpt 
from Falla’s El Amor Brujo, and 
continued with some Chopin—where- 
upon pianist and audience decided they 
had had enough of the whole busi- 
ness. —A. §, 


Romberg Night, July 14 


An audience of 17,000 was on hand 
to greet Sigmund Romberg in his 
seventh annual appearance at 
Lewisohn Stadium. The soloists of 
the evening were Annamary Dickey 
and Lisa Kirk; sopranos, and Gene 
Marvey, tenor, but the central figure 
was, of course, Mr. Romberg, whose 
music made up the entire second half 
of the program, who was conductor 
of the evening, provided an imprompto 
session at the piano, and played master 
of ceremonies in a short, genial ad- 
dress to the audience. Vocal and in- 
strumental selections from Mr. Rom- 
berg’s My Maryland, The New Moon, 
The Desert Song, Up in Central 
Park, and The Night Is Young were 
warmly received by an _ enthusiastic 
audience, undisturbed by airplanes and 
enjoying the excellent weather. The 
non-Romberg portion of the evening 
included music by Suppé, Johann 
Strauss, Sousa, Kalman, and Herbert; 
and, also in the first half, Miss 
Dickey sang pieces by Leoncavallo and 
Tierney, and Miss Kirk sang num- 
bers by Cole Porter and Irving Ber- 
lin. Mr. Marvey sang only Romberg 
and only in the second half of the 
evening. But the spirited work of all 
the performers was well received by 
the cordial crowd. —A. B 


Nathan Milstein, July 16 


Nathan Milstein’s annual appear- 
ance at the stadium drew an audience 
of 8,000. The violinist was in excellent 
form and presented Mendelssohn's 
Concerto in E minor with all of his 
customary technical brilliance and 
fiery intensity. In the first two move- 
ments Mr. Milstein achieved superb 
results, and he no doubt played the 
last movement with the silkiness of 
tone of which he is capable, although 
it was difficult to discern the true tex- 
ture of the tone beneath the wiry mass 
that emerged from the amplification 
system. The orchestral accompani- 
ment, directed by Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, also seemed to have something 
less than a Mendelssohnian lightness 
in this movement, but was otherwise 
well adjusted to the soloists’s concep- 
tion. Mr. Milstein’s performance drew 
fervent applause, and he played the 
Prelude from Bach’s Partita in 
major, for unaccompanied violin, as 
an encore. E 

The orchestral half of the evening 
included Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Chicago Summer Music 


At Ravinia and Grant Park 


By Louis O. PALMER 


Chicago Symphony Concerts at 

Ravinia Park continue to be well 
worth the twenty-mile jaunt by train 
or car. William Steinberg, in charge 
of the four concerts in the first week, 
from June 26 to July 1, gave the 
Ravinia audience a fairly staple 
repertoire played in a sound, musi- 
cianly manner. On June 28 he shared 
the center of the stage with the co- 
winners of the 1950 Michaels 
Memorial Award—Alyne Dumas Lee, 
soprano; and Theodore Lettvin, pian- 
ist. Miss Lee sang with the ease and 
well-controlled phrasing she demon- 
strated when she won the award a 
year ago. Her voice, while small was 
beautiful in quality, but her singing 
lacked the spark of re-creative life. 
Mr. Lettvin, on the other hand, had 
continued to grow in musical matur- 


T: the Chicago musical public the 


ity. 

air. Steinberg, who returned for 
the final week of the season, ended his 
initial assignment with an attempt at 
a Pop concert—an all-Gershwin pro- 
gram on July 1. It was a failure in 
both performance and attendance. The 
soloists were Etta Moten, soprano, 
and William Warfield, baritone, for 
the inevitable excerpts from Porgy 
and Bess, in which the Eva Jessye 
Choir also shared; and Abba Bogin, 
pianist, for the Concerto in F. The 
results did little honor to Gershwin 
and less to the performers. Miss 
Moten and Mr. Warfield were ill at 
ease. Deprived, by stipulation of the 
Gershwin heirs, of the right to per- 
form along with the soloists and the 
orchestra, the Eva Jessye Choir added 
little. Mr. Bogin produced a thin, 
hard tone of small size, and despite 
Mr. Steinberg’s efforts to restrain the 
volume of the orchestra, the piano was 
lost in the lush orchestral background. 

Izler Solomon received a warm 
welcome in the second, and most in- 
terestingly programmed, week of the 
season. Each of his four concerts 
showed discriminating taste and an 
adventurous spirit in scheduling un- 
familiar contemporary works of high 
quality as well as standard ones. Un- 
der his direction the Chicago Sym- 
phony became a better blended whole 
than it has been in many seasons, and 
the men played with pleasure and ac- 
cord. 

On July 5 and 7, Michael Rabin was 
violin soloist. He convinced Chicago 
audiences that his technique and 
musicianship deserve the superlatives 
they have elicited elsewhere. His 
youth was apparent only with a ten- 
dency to rush rapid passages. 

When Pierre Monteux came upon 
the stage on July 10, for the first of 
his four concerts, he was given the 
cherished fusch by the orchestra. As 
usual, the music and only the music 
dominated the pavilion when Mr. 
Monteux conducted. There were 
memorable performances of Debussy’s 
Rondes de Printemps, and Gigues; 
Berlioz’ Symphonie Fantastique; and 
Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibi- 

ion. 

_Anshel Brusilow, another young 
Violinist of undeniable talent, made his 
debut in the Tchaikovsky concerto, 
displaying excellent rhythmic drive, a 
small but beautiful tone, and a ten- 

y to consider all parts of the 
concerto vehicles for exaggerated 
Sensuousness. Mr. Monteux gave him 
an accompaniment of unexcelled per- 
fection. 
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On July 4, De Paur Infantry 
Chorus appeared at Ravinia in a spe- 
cial holiday concert, presenting 
American music, work songs, and 
songs from World War II. 


DURING the fourth week of the 
Ravinia Festival, Dimitri Mitrop- 
oulos returned to direct the Chicago 
Symphony in his usual dramatic man- 
ner. His programs, while lacking in 
the contemporary and American works 
he often presents, included vehicles 
appropriate to his command of pyro- 
technics. 

There are grounds for a diver- 
gence of opinion concerning aspects 
of Mr. Mitropoulos’ work at Ra- 
vinia. His performance of Beethoven’s 
Coriolanus Overture maintained a 
high standard of taste, but the over- 
punctuation he applied to the same 
composer's Fourth Symphony made 
its performance disaffectingly flashy. 
Extremes were also evident in the 
accompaniments Mr. Mitropoulos 
gave William Kapell, who was so- 
loist in Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody on 
a theme of Paganini, on July 19, and 
in his Third Piano Concerto, on 
July 22. In the first instance there 
was magnificent rapport between solo- 
ist and conductor; in the latter, syn- 
chronization between the two was 
poor indeed. However, Mr. Kapell’s 
playing in both works was some of 
the finest he has done here. 

On July 17, Mr. Mitropoulos ap- 
peared as both soloist and conductor 
in Malipiero’s Fourth Piano Con- 
certo. Mr. Mitropoulos and the or- 
chestra deserved the warm applause 
that followed, for they gave a thor- 
oughly creditable performance of the 
concise, melodic work, which has real 
charm and few pretentions. 

The fifth week of the Ravinia Fes- 
tival was in the hands of Victor de 
Sabata. From the opening work in 
his first concert—the Overture to 
Rossini’s La Gazza Ladra—the au- 
dience was in for a week of highly 
dramatized music. Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 7, which followed, was 
interpreted with an Italianate empha- 
sis on the lyric and dramatic quali- 
ties of the score. 

Mr. De Sabata offered a finely con- 
ceived program on July 26. The open- 
ing Mozart overture, to The Magic 
Flute, was followed by Schumann’s 
Rhenish Symphony. Two movements 
from Franck’s Psyché, and Ravel’s 
Second Daphnis and Chloe Suite 
stood in startling juxtaposition in the 
second half. Such a program on pa- 
per seems fairly routine, but in terms 
of sound, as done by Mr. De Sabata 
and the orchestra, it made a whole- 
some, satisfying effect. 

Meanwhile the season at Grant Park 
proceeded under trying conditions. 
The cloudy skies and showers that 
were the rule rather than the excep- 
tion during early July reduced the 
size of the crowds, for there is no 
shelter near the shell. Nevertheless, 
the concerts went on according to 
schedule, often played to an audience 
huddled under a garden of umbrellas. 

The Apollo Music Club’s routine 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
under the direction of Edgar Nelson, 
on June 30 and July 1, came to life 
only when it was bolstered by the 
solo: ts—Louis Sudler, baritone, and 
Lillian Chookasian, contralto. On July 
4, Nicolai Malko returned to the 
conductor’s stand and, together with 
the Eva Jessye Choir, put up a brave 
fight with the competing fireworks of 
nearby Soldier’s Field and the threat 


of a thunderstorm. The competition 
proved to be too great, however, and 
the orchestra cut ‘short its program 
after proving itself a worthy antagon- 
ist with a man-sized performance of 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony. 

Carol Brice appeared as soloist with 
Mr. Malko and the orchestra on July 
7 and 8. On the second evening she 
sang in a full-scale downpour to a 
handful of hardy souls who had 
waited patiently to hear her warm 
voice. On July 11, after a commend- 
able reading of Tchaikovsky’s Romeo 
and Juliet, Mr. Malko turned over the 
orchestra to Silvio Insana, who di- 
rected members of the Chicago Park 
District Opera Guild in shoddy, rag- 
ged performances of excerpts from 
Offenbach’s The Tales of Hoffmann. 

Fritz Siegal, concertmaster of the 
Grant Park Symphony, gave an in- 
telligent but coldly calculated per- 
formance of Brahms’s Violin Con- 
certo on July 13. Earlier in the same 
evening, Mr. Malko had led his group 
in a well-integrated performance of 
Strauss’ Don Juan. 

At Grant Park, Nicolai Malko had 
Robert Kitain, violinist, as soloist in 
Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto. The 
young violinist struggled with the 
task set for him but was unable to 
surmount many of its difficulties. In 
his last concert this season, on July 20, 
Mr. Malko presented a spirited first 
performance of Alexandre Tcherep- 
nin’s Symphonic March, a_ram- 
bling work that is badly in need 
of pruning. In the same concert Mr. 
Malko directed a truly eloquent per- 
formance of Brahms’ Fourth Sym- 
phony. After intermission, Lillian 
Najarian, pianist, gave a sprightly, 
if literal, reading of Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Fantasy. 

In the concerts on July 21 and 22 
Grant Park played host to a spirited 
performance of Strauss’s Die Fleder- 
maus, under the direction of Leo 
Kopp. Soloists, chorus and orchestra 
romped through the score in a fes- 
tive mood. Anne Bollinger, as Rosa- 
linda, was pleasing to the eye as well 
as the ear, Ralph Herbert sang the 
role of Eisenstein with such gusto 
that he might well have been heard 
without amplification, and Adelaide 
Bishop accomplished Adele’s vocal 
acrobatics with aplomb. An unusual 
arrangement gave the part of Prince 
Orlofsky to a tenor—Thomas E. 
Datz, who made known a beautiful 
voice, not fully matured, but backed 
by good musical taste. The Chicago 
Park Opera Guild Chorus somewhat 
redeemed itself by turning in a pro- 
fessional job. 

Joseph Rosenstock conducted the 
concerts on July 25 and 27, with 
Szymon Goldberg as violin soloist in 
first the Mendelssohn and then the 
Tchaikovsky concerto. In them he 
showed a remarkably sensitive ear and 
an inquiring, selective mind. 

Chicago has known Mr. Rosen- 
stock as an operatic conductor of 
great reliability. With these two 
concerts he established himself as an 
equally reliable symphonic conductor, 
one whose flights of fancy and imag- 
ination are relatively few but who 
has regard for the architectural qual- 
ity of the music he conducts. 


Locust Valley Festival 
Inaugurates Second Season 


Locust VALLEY, N. Y.—Three pro- 
grams, in which the New Music 
String Quartet will be the main per- 
forming group, make up the second 
Locust Valley Music Festival, on 
Long Island. At the first concert, on 
July 1, the quartet played works by 
Casella and Debussy, and was joined 
by Rey de la Torre in a performance 
of Boccherini’s Quintet in D major, 
for guitar and strings. Mr. De la 
Torre also played a solo group. A 
fanfare for trumpet, composed for 
the occasion by Howard Swanson, 
signalized the opening of the series. 
In the festival’s two remaining con- 
certs the assisting artists will 
Carlton Sprague Smith, Sept. 23, and 
Helen Thigpin, Sept. 30. 





Good Weather 
Favors Concerts at 
Robin Hood Dell 


PHILADELPHIA—Robin Hood Dell, 
enjoying one of its most successful 
seasons from the standpoint of at- 
tendance and weather, staged nine 
straight concerts before rain forced 
the first postponement. Oscar Levant, 
the first and only weather victim of 
the first fifteen concerts, appeared 
in an all-Gershwin program the night 
after its scheduled date of July 16. 

Crowds averaging 18,000 heard the 
three free performances, on July 2, 
3 and 5, presented in gratitude to 
City Council for its $50,000 grant to 
improve the outdoor auditorium. The 
largest attendance for a straight sym- 
phonic program came with Men’s 
Night, on July 24, when men ac- 
companied by a feminine ticket holder 
were admitted free. 

Jeanette MacDonald repeated past 
successes here when she drew a ca- 
pacity crowd on July 26. On an at- 
tendance par with Miss MacDonald’s 
appearance was the appearance, on 
July 12, of Lauritz Melchoir, who 
sang the Prize Song from Die Meis- 
tersinger transposed down a full tone 
but demonstrated the continuing mag- 
netism of his personality. 

Particularly enjoyable was Johann 
Strauss’s Fledermaus, given in con- 
cert form on July 9, under the direc- 
tion of Max Rudolf and with a 
cast of Metropolitan Opera singers 
that included Patrice Munsel as 
Adele, Regina Resnik as Rosalinda, 
Charles Kullman as both Alfred and 
Eisenstein, Jean Madeira as Orlof- 
sky, and Hugh Thompson in a quad- 
ruple capacity as narrator, Falk, 
Frank, and Blind. The libretto was 
the new one by Garson Kanin and 
Howard Dietz. 

Of particularly noteworthy musical 
value in a summer series was the 
joint appearance on June 28, with 
Fritz Reiner conducting, of Nathan 
Milstein, violinist, and Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, cellist. After appearing 
separately the two soloists combined 
to perform Brahms’ serenely beauti- 
ful Double Concerto. 

Benno Rabinof made his first Phil- 
adelphia appearance on July 10, when 
he played Tchaikovsky’s Violin Con- 
certo. The young violinist’s approach 
was genuinely artistic and his tech- 
nique impressive. Another fine young 
artist, Elaine Malbin, 21-year-old so- 
prano of the New York City Opera 
Company, shared solo duties with Jan 
Peerce on July 23. They offered 
solos and duets from La Bohéme and 
Madama Butterfly. An even younger 
soprano, Anna Maria Alberghetti, 
teen-age coloratura, sang on July 2. 

When Dorothy Kirsten appeared as 
soloist on July 4, the audience brought 
tears to her eyes when it surprised 
her by singing Happy Birthday. Sig- 
mund Romberg night, a Robin Hood 
Dell tradition, had its customary suc- 
cess. Mr. Romberg conducted, and 
soloists on the program were Anna- 
mary Dickey, soprano; Gene Mar- 
vey, tenor; and Lisa Kirk, comedienne, 
The First Piano Quartet appeared 
on July 3; the combination—George 
Robert. Frank Mittler, Adam Garner, 
and Edward Edson—performed with 
dash and precision. 

Purely orchestral programs were 
conducted on July 18 by William 
Steinberg and July 24 by Erich Leins- 
dorf. Other outstanding conductors 
who appeared were Pierre Monteux, 
Antal Dorati, and André Kostelanetz. 

—Evucene Moore 


Mendelssohn Glee Club 
Announces Choral Contest 

The Mendelssohn Glee Club, 154 
West 18th St., New York 11, has 
announced its first annual award of 
$100 for a work for men’s chorus by 
an American composer. 
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phony, the Couperin-Milhaud Prelude 
and Allegro, and Samuel Barber’s 
\dagio for Strings. Mr. Golschmann 
conducted these works knowingly and 
with his usual assurance. 


—A. B. 
Aldo Parisot, July 17 


The annual Camera Night, on 
which amateur camera fans are given 
the run of the stadium to compete for 
$400 in prizes offered by the manage- 
ment for the best photographs of the 
evening’s operation, attracted surpris- 
ingly little interest this time. Very 
few flashes interrupted the progress 
of the music, and the usual ae 
contorted figures seeking angle shots 
were conspicuous by their absence. 
The concert itself was an attractive 
one, however. Aldo Parisot, Brazilian 
cellist, made his stadium debut in an 
eloquent, long- lined, and tonally suave 
performance of the Dvorak Concerto. 
Vladimir Golschmann and the orches- 
tra accompanied him flexibly, and con- 
tributed animated accounts of the 
Overture to Smetana’s The Bartered 
Bride and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. ; é 

—C. §S. 
Stell Andersen, July 18 


Stell Andersen, pianist, was the 
soloist in this three-work program, 
which held the Overture to Weber’s 
Oberon; Beethoven’s Emperor Con- 
certo; ‘and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Scheherazade. Viadimir Golschmann 
got things off to an acceptable start 
with an orderly account of the over- 
ture, after which Miss Andersen 
joined the orchestra to play the con- 
certo in an erratic and technically 
uneven manner. Following intermis- 
sion the orchestra took some time to 
get going in Scheherazade ; the violin 
and cello solos in the early ‘part of the 
work were a bit rough, and the en- 
semble playing was not very good. By 
the beginning of the third movement, 
however, Mr. Golschmann had estab- 
lished a fine esprit de corps, and he 
was able to end the evening in a 
highly agreeable fashion. Michael 
Rosenker, the concertmaster, was the 
violin soloist. 

—A. H. 
Jeanette MacDonald, July 20 


Jeanette MacDonald’s first New 
York appearance with orchestra (the 
motion-picture soprano had made her 
recital debut here in October, 1950) 
occurred a day later than scheduled. 
Miss MacDonald greeted her audience 
of 8,500 and apologized for the stormy 


weather that had forced postponement 
of the 


concert. Wearing a silver- 
sequined gown, she offered a list 
that included the Jewel Song 


from Gounod’s Faust, Bizet’s Ouvre 
ton Coeur; Victor Herbert’s Badin- 
age, The Kerry Dancers and Whit- 
ing’s Beyond the Blue Horizon, but 
the audience was unwilling to let her 
go even after she sang five encoures 
—from her films —and their cheers 
were brought to a halt only by the 
turning on of the intermission lights. 
Collins Smith was her accompanist. 
Alexander Smallens, conductor of 
the evening, led the orchestra in the 
Berlioz’ Overture to Beatrice and 
Benedict ; Lukas’ The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice; the Delius-Beecham Over 
the Hills and Far Away; and 
Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet. 
—A. | 


Italian Night, July 21 


Italian Night at Lewisohn Stadium 
was a delight. The performers, all 
excellent, were Herva Nelli, soprano; 
Claramae Turner, contralto; Rich- 
ard Tucker, tenor; and the Collegiate 
Chorale. Alfredo Antonini conducted. 
It was good to hear a nicely varied 
program of Italian operatic music 
that managed for the most part to 
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avoid the overly familiar. As an anti- 
dote to such staples as the triumphal 
march from Verdi’s Aida and the 
Dance of the Hours, from Ponchielli’s 
La Gioconda, there were such rarities 
as the Introduction to Mascagni’s Iris 
and the duet Vicino a te s’acquieta 
from Giordano’s Andrea Chenier; and 
in between there was a large helping 
of not-too-worn selections from 
Verdi’s La Forza del Destino, Otello, 
and I Vespri Siciliani; Rossini’s Cen- 
erentola ; Bellini’s Norma; and Mas- 
cagni’s L’ Amico Fritz. 

Most enchanting of the evening’s 
fare was the duet from Andrea 
Chenier, to which Miss Nelli and Mr. 
Tucker gave fervor and spaciousness 
of line. Mr. Tucker scored a great 
success with the audience, which 
called him back to the stage again and 
again after he had delivered arias by 
Ponchielli and Puccini. Miss Nelli 
sang Casta Diva, from Bellini’s Nor- 
ma; Ave Maria, from Verdi’s Otello; 
and Mercé, dilette amiche, from 
Verdi’s I Vespri Siciliani, with mag- 
nificent integrity of style if without 
the: flexibility of voice to maneuver 
the rapid undulations of the Verdi: 
bolero with enough brilliance. Miss 
Turner was most effective in Venite 
all’indovina, from Verdi’s La Forza 
del Destino. The all-around excellence 
of the performances brought forth an 
enthusiastic response from the au- 
dience of 14,000 

—A. B. 


Monteux and Arrau, July 23 


One of the best things about the 
Lewisohn Stadium concerts is_ that 
they give New Yorkers an annual op- 
portunity to enjoy the benefits of 
Pierre Monteux’s musical maturity. 
This concert marked his seasonal de- 
but, in which he was joined by an- 
other artist familiar to Stadium Con- 
certs audiences, Claudio Arrau. The 
program was a solid one, embracing 
the Prelude to Wagner’s Die Meister- 
singer, Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, and Brahms’s D minor Piano 
Concerto. 

From the opening of the Wagner 
prelude, Mr. Monteux’s command as- 
serted itself, and the orchestra mem- 
bers responded to his relaxed yet ex- 
plicit direction with an alertness they 
do not invariably give to other con- 
ductors. Both the prelude and the 
symphony received smooth-textured 
performances that were noble in con- 
ception. 

Although Mr. Arrau had to play on 
an out-of-tune piano that was tinny 
in its upper registers, he won a big 
ovation for his vigorous and impas- 
sioned account of the concerto. The 
rapport between him and Mr. Mon- 
teux was complete in every detail. 


Orchestral Program, July 24 


Berlioz’ Symphonie Fantastique was 
the piéce de résistance of Pierre Mon- 
teux’s second concert; it was prefaced 
by William Schuman’s American Fes- 
tival Overture; the Prelude to Wag- 
ner’s Lohengrin ; and Milhaud’s Suite 
Francaise. 

Mr. Monteux recreated the Berlioz 
colossus with considerable dramatic 
fervor and a fine awareness of it 
kaleidoscopic coloration. All five 
movements were compellingly _per- 
formed, and the second and fifth were 
outstanding. The first half of the pro- 
gram was mixed in its effectiveness. 
Schuman’s overture is an adequate 
curtain-raiser, and the Milhaud suite 
is generally breezy and sometimes 
cute; neither work, however, has much 
to say even when conducted by Mr. 
Monteux. The Wagner prelude “is 
another matter, and it was thoroughly 
satisfying in a sumptuous presenta- 
tion. 

—A. H. 


Anshel Brusilow, July 25 


Anshel Brusilow, young Philadel- 
phia violinist, made his New York 
orchestral debut with éclat in a 
brilliant and workmanlike perform- 


ance of Tchaikovsky’s Violin Con- 
certo. He played with all.the neces- 
sary speed and precision, with a good 
sense of structure and continuity, and 
with a broad, poignant lyric tone 
whose only passing fault was a ten- 
dency to excessive vibrato in some 
passages where the rhythm needed 
to be crisply defined. By the time 
he had finished the concerto there 
was no doubt of his success with the 
audience or of the propriety to his 
claim as a first-line performer. 
Pierre Monteux’s accompaniment, 
doubly secure because the two mu- 
sicians had presented the concerto 
together at Ravinia a fortnight earlier, 
was both supple and strong. 

The purely orchestral features of 
the evening were Weber’s labored 
Jubilee Overture, which ends with 
God Save the King and _ therefore 
cannot be played in England with- 
out causing the audience to rise to 
its feet, and Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony, given a performance so 
felicitous that it was difficult to 
arouse the feeling of ennui this sym- 
phony automatically induces when 
most other conductors take hold of 
it. 

Before the concert, a pass for the 
remainder of the season was presented 
to Isidore J. Gennet, a Bronx news- 
dealer, for being the ten-millionth 
person to be clocked through the 
turnstiles since Stadium Concerts be- 
gan in 1918. 


—C. S. 


Gilbert and Sullivan Night, July 26 


Gilbert and Sullivan Night at 
Lewisohn Stadium brought Lehman 
Engel to the conductor’s stand for 
a program of excerpts from The 
Pirates of Penzance, The Mikado, 
Iolanthe, and H. M. S. Pinafore. The 
vocalists were Elaine Malbin, soprano; 
Mary Davenport, contralto; Morton 
Bowe, tenor; Robert Eckles, baritone ; 
and Kenneth Smith, bass. There was 
also a small mixed chorus, two of 
whose members, Gertrude Berggren 
and Adam Knieste, assumed brief 
solo duties. 

The performances, which seemed to 
suffer from a dearth of rehearsal 
and a plain lack of preparation on 
the part of some of the soloists, were 
scarcely of a sort to warm Savoyard 
hearts. Only Mr. Bowe and Mr. 
Eckles knew what they were about 
well enough to make their words un- 
derstandable all the time, and neither 
of them produced very blandishing 
tones. Miss Malbin and Miss Daven- 
port used their lovely voices op- 
eratically, with little sense of style; 
neither enunciated understandably. 
Mr. Smith, whose solid bass was 
the best male voice of the evening, 
was notably insecure musically. Mr. 
Engel kept his tempos reasonable, but 
obtained little balance or co-ordina- 
tion. An audience of 10,000 _— 

— R. 


” 


A Night in Vienna, July 29 


In spite of cloudy skies and the fact 
that the program had been rained out 
on its scheduled date the night before, 
an audience of about 8,000 turned up 
in Lewisohn Stadium to hear Robert 
Stolz conduct his tenth consecutive 
Viennese concert there. 

Mr. Stolz had the same soloists as 
last year— Kurt Baum, tenor, and 
Irra Petina, mezzo-soprano—and the 
program followed familiar lines. Only 
the Overture to Offenbach’s Orpheus 
in the Underworld provided a Gallic 
intrusion into the world of the young- 
er Johann Strauss, Franz Lehar, Em- 
merich Kalman, Rudolf Sieczynski, 
and Mr. Stolz himself. 

Mr. Baum was in fine voice, and 
both he and Miss Petina gave a thor- 
oughly gemitlich account of their 
various arias, duets, and songs. Mr. 
Baum introduced a new song by Mr. 
Stalz, Ich bin verliebt in meine eigene 
Frau 


—J. H,, Jr. 


Three Modern Masses 
Sung in Connecticut 


Scott’s Cove, near Darien, Conn, 
was the setting for an unusual sum. 
mer concert on July 8, when Hugh 
Giles, organist and director of the 
choir of the Central Presbyterian 
Church of New York, presented four- 
teen of his singers in a program of 
modern sacred music. Three masses 
were given—Erik Satie’s Messe des 
Pauvres (composed for two organs 
and chorus) ; Virgil Thomson’s Mass 
(for two- part chorus and percussion) ; 
and Jean Langlais’s Messe Solennelle 
(for four-part mixed chorus and or- 
gan). 

The Thomson work was the most 
striking of the three. It was sung 
by eight women accompanied by one 
percussionist, whose battery consisted 
of a bass drum with cymbal, another 
cymbal, a snare drum, and a tom- 
tom. The composer has handled this 
unlikely combination of resources s9 
adroitly that his mass, in performance, 
was not only plausible, but generally 
persuasive. Through skillful contra- 
puntal writing he has managed to 
sustain musical interest while main- 
taining an almost medieval austerity 


of mood. The instruments are used 
sparingly, and always to intensify 
the impact of the Latin text. A less 


subtle composer might have allowed 
them to lead him into the use of 
banal rhythmic patterns; this Thom- 
son has not done. 

Satie’s mass is actually far less 
conventional than that of his Ameri- 
can champion and disciple. While 
Thomson has set the complete 
ordinary of the mass (insofar as 
its text and length are concerned, it 
could take its place in_the service- 
music repertoire), the French inno- 
vator wrote a two-organ composition 
that incorporates a few choral pas- 
sages with texts drawn from the mass. 

The Satie work is in six sections 
—Kyrie Eleison, Priére des Orgues, 
Commune qui mtndi nefas, Chant 
Ecclésiastique, Priére pour les voy- 
ageurs, and Priére pour le salut de 
mon ame. The writing for organ 
is chiefly chordal rather than con- 
trapuntal, and its effectiveness is 
especially dependent on the quality 
and variety of tone color available. 
The performance was hampered by 
the old-style residence organ upon 
which Mr. Giles played the prin- 
cipal organ part and by the fact that 
the second organ part was played 
on a piano. Six men sang the few 
choral parts, and Natalie Risbeck was 
the pianist. 

Jean Langlais is a Parisian organ- 
ist, and his mass partakes of the 
chromaticism that has beset many 
of the French organist-composers 
since the time of Franck. The set- 
ting is conventional in form and treat- 
ment, and it was doubtlessly com- 
posed for liturgical use. While it 
contains some effective passages— 
notably in the Sanctus, Benedictus, 
and Agnus Dei—it is hardly interest- 
ing enough to warrant its inclusion in 
a general program of choral music. 

The performances were not as neat 
as they should have been, but_ this 
fact did not nullify the value of the 
venture. 

In addition to this program, the Sun- 
day Evening Concerts have included 


in this, the fifth season, a concert 

by the Trapp Family Singers; a be 

cital by Paul Loyonnet, pianist; 

a Bach program by the Noswalk 

Chamber Ensemble with Michel 

Chauveton, violinist, as soloist. 

Psalm-Tune Contest 

Winners Announced 
MonmoutH, Itt.—Seth Bingham, 


of New York, and C. W. Dieckmann, 
of Decatur, Ga., were co-winners 0 
the 1951 J. B. Herbert Memorial 
Psalm Tune Competition sponsor 
by Monmouth College. The $100 prize 
was divided between the two, 4 
their tunes will be published. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Enrique Jorda Conducts 


Programs in Cape Town 


By ADELHEID ARMHOLD 


survey of musical activities in 

Cape Town during the past 

year must begin with an ac- 
count of the Municipal Orchestra 
and its excellent conductor, Enrique 
Jorda. Mr. Jorda has endeavored to 
make his programs as interesting and 
as far off the beaten track as pos- 
sible. This has not been easy, for 
the orchestra has only 45 players 
(augmented sometimes by members 
of the South African Broadcasting 
Corporation Orchestra). Through the 
efforts of Sir Alfred Beit, a guar- 
antee fund for enlarging the orches- 
tra was started a few years ago. Mr. 
Jorda has now been to Europe to 
choose twenty additional players, who 
will be engaged when a new form of 
contract has been decided on. 

Benjamin Britten’s song cycle Les 
Illuminations was brilliantly sung by 
the South African lyric soprano Albina 
Bini. In another concert the Second 
Piano Concerto of Erik Chisholm, 
director of the College of Music, won 
a renewed success with Adolph Hal- 
lis, an outstanding South African 
pianist, who had previously played it 
for the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music. The work has been 
heard in Scotland and England. 

From the Melodic Madrigal Choir 
and Diocesan College Choir, trained 
by Claude Brown and conducted by 
Mr. Jorda, we heard Bach’s St. John 
Passion. Although some of the choral 
sections were excellently performed, 
the work suffered from too many 
cuts. The soloists were not suffi- 
ciently familiar with the Bach style. 

Another large chorus, the Stellen- 
bosch Choir, was presented by Mr. 
Jorda and the augmented Municipal 
Orchestra in Bach’s cantata Ein feste 
Burg and Haydn’s Imperial Mass. 
The choir, which has a long and 
remarkable tradition, was at its best 
in the Haydn work. 

One of the finest performances by 
the Municipal Orchestra was Schu- 
mann’s Rhenish Symphony. The solo- 
ist on the same evening was the 
English pianist Lionel Bowman, who 
played Beethoven’s B flat major 
Piano Concerto sensitively if without 
much warmth. 

In another concert Saudade, for 
violin and orchestra, by the South 
African composer Arnold van Wyk, 
was beautifully played by Nella Wis- 
sema. The Dutch baritone Laurens 
Bogtman, heard in songs by De- 
bussy and Ravel, revealed a culti- 
vated voice and admirable style. Maria 
Neuss, Czech violinist, who recently 
joined the staff of the College of 

usi¢ as senior lecturer for violin, 
played the Dvorak Concerto with the 
Municipal Orchestra. It was not sur- 
prising that Miss Neuss should be 
a fine interpreter of Dvorak’s music, 
since shé is a grandniece of the com- 
poser. Geoffrey Miller, assistant con- 
ductor of the orchestra, conducted 

Holst’s Beni Mora Suite. 

In a special concert of Arnerican 
music, Mr. Jorda presented Copland’s 
Outdoor Overture; Barber’s Violin 
Concerto; Gould’s Fourth American 
Symphonette, Latin America; Har- 
tis’ When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home ; and Schuman’s American Fes- 
tival Overture. Miss Wissema was 
Soloist in «the concerto. 

Among the year’s recitalists where 
Adolph Hallis and the young Aus- 
tralian pianist Noel Mewton-Wood, 

ili Kraus, who joined the staff of 
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the College of Music two years ago, 
left the Union in November. At the 
end of October she bade farewell to 
Cape Town in a concert with Mr. 
Jorda and the Municipal Orchestra, in 
which she played Mozart's E flat ma- 
jor Concerto, K. 271; Beethoven’s C 
major Concerto ; and the Schubert- 
Liszt | Wanderer Fantasy. Eileen 
Joyce, Australian pianist, revealed a 
colder personality in an all-Chopin 
recital and in Beethoven’s Emperor 
Concerto. Another visiting recitalist 
was Marcel Wittrisch, German tenor. 

The University Music Society pre- 
sented concerts by the university or- 
chestra, chamber-music programs, re- 
citals, and student concerts. .The or- 
chestra showed increasing discipline 
and accuracy of intonation, under the 
leadership of Erik C hisholm. Among 
the unfamiliar works performed by 
the music society were William Wal- 
ton’s Violin Sonata; original piano 
duets by Mozart, Dvorak, and Schu- 
bert; and songs by Gerald Finzi and 
Peter Warlock. 

The program of the ISCM included 
various works by South African com- 
posers—excerpts from Arnold van 
Wyk’s Christmas Cantata, scored for 
two flutes and two oboes, solo viola, 
double string orchestra, timpani 
and harp; Blanche Gerstman’s Suite 
for Strings; John Joubert’s one- 
movement Viola Concerto (with 
Charles Kreitzer as a fine soloist) ; 
Erik Chisholm’s comedy-overture The 
Freires of Berwick; and a string 
quartet by Priaulx Rainier. 

strong impression was made by 
Paul Hindemith’s Cello Sonata, au- 
thoritatively played by Harry Cre- 
mers, a new member of the college 
staff, with Mr. Chisholm at the piano. 
Other items by Hindemith heard in 
the ISCM concerts were an aria from 
the oratorio Das Unaufhorliche, sung 
by Adelheid Armhold, and The Four 
Temperaments, for string orchestra 
and piano. 

The College of Music presented two 
operas at the Little Theatre—Pur- 
cell’s Dido and Aeneas, and Berlioz’ 
Beatrice and Benedict. On certain 


Ruggiero Ricci 
and Luiz Botelho 
discuss the vio- 
linist's recent 
concert tour of 
Brazil. Mr. Bo- 
telho, arranger 
of the tour, is 
secretary of the 
Cultura Artistica 


evenings Mr. Chisholm, the musical 
director, turned the performance over 
to his conducting students. 

The Cape Town Chamber Music 
Society performs at least one modern 
work in each program. Although 
there are often changes in personnel, 
the concerts are growing in success. 

Verdi’s Il Trovatore, Puccini’s La 
Bohéme, and Donizetti’s Lucia di 
Lammermoor were presented by the 
Labia Grand Opera Company. Among 
the singers were Ellen Winter, Kris- 
tian Halvorsen, Gregorio Fiasconari, 
Carla Rota, and Olga Magnoni. 
Décors and costumes were by Joseph 
Capon and Rosita Silvestri. The stage 
director was Alessandro Rota, and 
the conductor was Walter Swanson. 

The South African Broadcasting 
Corporation Orchestra, conducted by 
Dodds Miller, presented classical sym- 
phonies, concertos, romantic works, 
and music by modern English, French, 
German, Italian, and South African 
composers. Native composers would 
have relatively few opportunities to 
hear their works performed in public 
without the aid of the radio. 


Pelletier Named 
Quebec Symphony Conductor 


Quesec.— The Quebec Symphony 
has announced the appointment of 
Wilfred Pelletier, former conductor 
with the Metropolitan Opera, as its 
conductor for the 1951-52 season. 


Stravinsky Opera To 
Have Venice Premiere 


Igor Stravinsky’s new opera, The 
Rake’s Progress, set to a libretto .by 
W. H. Auden, will be performed for 
the first time on Sept. 9 at the 
Venice Festival. After two more 
performances in Venice, on Sept. 12 
and 14, the opera, with the original 
cast, will be given three times at La 
Scala in Milan. 

Jennie Tourel, who is to create the 
mezzo-soprano role, remained in Eu- 
rope after her appearance on July 11 
at the Casals Music Festival in 
Perpignan, France, until time to start 
rehearsals this month under the super- 
vision of the composer. 

The Rake’s Progress is Stravin- 
sky’s first real opera since Mavra, 
which dates from 1922. In 1927, 
however, he wrote Oedipus Rex, a hy- 
brid work known as an opera-ora- 
torio. 


Festival Sponsored 
By Hampton Institute 


Hampton, Va. — Two musical 
events were included in the Arts of 
the Theatre festival sponsored during 
July by Hampton Institute. Camilla 
Williams, soprano, sang a recital on 
July 13, and Frederic Balazs, conduc- 
tor of the Wichita Falls Symphony, 
gave a violin recital on July 31. 











THE CIVIC ORCHESTRA 


GEORGE SCHICK, CONDUCTOR 
A School for the Development of Symphony Players 


MAINTAINED BY 


THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


33rd season of thirty weeks opens in October 


For information address 


GEORGE A. KUYPER, Manager, 650 Orchestra Hall, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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New Ashton-Lambert Ballet 


Produced at Covent Garden 


By A. V. Coton 


IRESIAS, a ballet with chore- 

TL ceranty by Frederick Ashton 
to a score by Constant Lambert, 

was given first ee at Covent 

Garden on July 9, in the presence of 
H.M. The Queen, a number of lead- 
ing socialites, and most of the London 
ballet following. The occasion was a 
benefit performance for the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet Benevolent Fund; the 
house was sold out. Both Ashton, as 
choreographer, and Lambert as either 
conductor, arranger, adviser, or resi- 
dent composer, have been part of the 
Sadler’s Wells Company for nearly 
twenty years, but only twice previ- 
ously have they jointly created ballets 
—Pomona and Horoscope. High hopes 
had been entertained for Tiresias, for 
it was to be the big achievement of 
this company for the Festival of 
Britain, and Lambert’s talent should 
have been happily linked to Ashton’s 
in exploiting a subject of a kind both 
have worked at on earlier occasions. 

The story tells of Tiresias, the 
Theban seer whose curiosity was pun- 
ished by the gods by a change of sex; 
later, as a woman, Tiresias betrayed 
the same curiosity and was changed 
back te a male. Called to judge a dis- 
pute between Zeus and Hera concern- 
ing the degree of joy in the sexual 
act that each sex achieves, Tiresias 
pronounced that woman has the most 
pleasure. For this candid verdict Hera 
struck him blind, and (a small com- 
pensation) Zeus gave him the power 
of prophecy. This is exactly the story 
told in the ballet. There is no com- 
ment on why gods or men should be- 
have towards each other in this man- 
ner, no stylizing the action, no de- 
velopment of  Tiresias’ character 
(either as male or female) so that he 
might be acceptable as a symbol of 
all human curiosity and its results. 

The double role of Tiresias was 
shared by Margot Fonteyn and Mich- 
ael Somes, with John Field appear- 
ing as (the female) Tiresias’ lover. 
These are the big roles, and each 
holds some interesting choreography. 
The long-spun story (61 minutes) is 
laid in three scenes, a good deal of 
each being filled with the manoeuvres 
of athletes, warriors, priestesses, 
shepherds, etc-—comrades or friends 
of Tiresias. 

The décor, by Isabel Lambert, was 
a sound job of stylized Cretan or 
Grecian landscape ideas. Some of the 
costumes were excellent, some merely 
competent, but in total effect Mrs. 
Lambert gave as much to Ashton’s 
intentions as did her husband’s score. 
This said nothing new musically, but 
it showed Lambert’s undiminished 
skill in manipulating the bitter-sweet 
texture he perfected over twenty 
years ago. In 1925, Lambert might 
have been called the seventh of the 
Parisian Les Six. “Tiresias” is finely 
scored, makes all its big effects with 
the winds, and employs unusual per- 
cussion without calling attention un- 
duly to it. 

Nothing can be guessed from the 
work that might point which collabor- 
ator, Ashton or Lambert, imposed the 
one-hour duration on the ballet. For 
there can be no doubt that its lack 
of total effect grows from diffuseness 
of its choreography, the slowness of 
each incident’s unfolding. the sheer 
pointlessness of having this kind of 
stage picture drawn out to such 
lengths. A not unreasonable compari- 
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son is to suggest a parallel with the 
middle act of some Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury three-act, night-long ballet on a 
mythological subject. 

Tiresias contains three climaxes— 
the change from man to woman, from 
woman to man, and the final punish- 
ment. None makes a big effect because 
it turns out exactly, and literally, as 
anyone could anticipate who has read 
the legend in a dictionary of mythol- 
ogy or in Lambert’s extensive pro- 
gram note. 

It may be that too many of us 
hoped for a resounding success from 
the most important figures in the 
world of English Ballet during the 
year that is supposed to be significant 
for the arts in Britain. The faults in 
Tiresias are obvious and can as ob- 
viously be removed. Even now the 
story and the score could be con- 
centrated into thirty-five minutes of 
action; the extra twenty-five minutes 
has led to a minor disaster. 


South Mountain 
Summer Series Begins 


PittsFIELD, Mass.—The 33rd _ sea- 
son of chamber-music concerts spon- 
sored by the South Mountain Asso- 
ciation opened here on June 2. 
Anahid Ajemian, violinist, and Maro 
Ajemian, pianist, played the first 
program, given in the Berkshire Mu- 
seum. Concerts by the Juilliard 
String Quartet, on Aug. 4, and the 
New Music String Quartet, on Aug. 
10, were held at South Mountain, 
where the remaining three concerts— 
by the Busch-Serkin Trio on Aug. 
26; William Masselos on Sept. 2; 
and the Berkshire String Quartet on 
Sept. 9—will also be presented. 

The Aug. 10 program was played 
in memory of the late Willem Wil- 
leke, musical director of the South 
Mountain Association for more than 
thirty years. In May, Mrs. Willeke 
was chosen to succeed her husband. 


1950 Opera Prize 
Cancelled by Soviets 


Upon the request of the Stalin 
Prize Committee the Soviet cabinet 
cancelled the 1950 Stalin prize that 
was given to the composer Herman 
Zhukovsky for this opera From All 
Our Hearts, a story of life on a col- 
lective farm. The committee request 
was made after Pravda, the Com- 
munist party newspaper, complained 
that the opera did not represent 
Soviet farm life. As a result of this 
criticism the president of the All- 
Union Arts Committee, who had ap- 
proved the production, and the direc- 
tor of the Bolshoi Theatre, where the 
opera was produced, were dismissed. 


Strasfogel Named 
WABF Music Director 


Ignace Strasfogel, former assistant 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, has been appointed 
music director of radio station 
WABF in New York. Mr. Stras- 
fogel’s conducting career began in 
Germany, where he was assistant con- 
ductor at the Berlin State Opera. He 
came to this country in 1933, and 
since that time he has appeared as 
conductor with several major orches- 
tras, including the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and the National Symphony ; 
in New Friends of Music concerts in 
Town Hall; and with the touring 
company of Brigadoon. 








Wide World Photo 


OPERA IN AN ABANDONED STEAM BATH 
In the Baths of Caracalla, where aristocratic Romans took their steam 
baths nearly two thousand years ago, an annual open-air season of op- 
era now takes place. In this view of the amphitheatre, cleaners are 
at work preparing the stage for the opening-night bill, Andrea Chenier 
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Salzburg was chosen as the locale 
of the 1952 festival. 

Immediately after the Frankfurt 
sessions, the annual Vacation Course 
in New Music began at Darmstadt 
with a twelve-tone congress, in which 
informative lectures were delivered by 
Josef Rufer, on Schénberg; Willi 
Reich, on Berg; and Theodor W. 
Adorno, on Webern. The most sig- 
nificant event of the congress was the 
first performance of one of Schén- 
berg’s works, only twelve days before 
the composer’s death. Hermann Scher- 
chen conducted Darmstadt singers and 
instrumentalists in The Dance Around 
the Golden Calf, from the opera Moses 
und Aaron, composed in 1930-32. 
The scene lasted half an hour, and 
was repeated after an intermission. 
Ingenious and irresistible, the music 
is full of vivid tone-painting and 
strong rhythms (there are a march, 
a waltz, and a scherzo). The blood of 
both human beings and animals flows 
freely. In a scene reminiscent of 
Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps, 
four naked virgins lose their lives 
in an ecstasy of atonement, as they 
are stabbed by priests who have em- 
braced them. The twelve-tone score 
resembles that of the Begleitungsmu- 
sik zu einer Lichtspielszene, although 
the descriptive fantasy of the latter 
work is here surpassed through the 
use of choral and solo voices. 

Elsewhere in Germany the season 
brought various premieres. Winfried 
Zillig’s Troilus und Cressida was 
presented at the West Berlin 
Stadtische Oper by the Darmstadt 
company. A greatly gifted pupil of 
Schonberg and a resident of Frank- 
furt, Zillig has freely adapted Shakes- 
peare’s poem to a broad choral-oper- 
atic treatment, and has_ attained 
eloquent expression in lyric moments; 
the choral intermezzos, however, oc- 
cupy too large a place in the scheme. 
The work belongs in the realm of 
Wagner and Bruckner, although it 
employs modern compositional tech- 
niques. Evidently Zillig has sought 
to soften the harsh musical vocabulary 
of his earlier dramatic works (not- 
ably Der Ross) in order to reach 
a compromise with the practicalities 
of the theatre. Ulrich Erfurt’s stage 
direction was sympathetic. 

Robert Oboussier, a German who 
now lives in Zurich, was represented 
in both Berlin (the Stadtische Oper) 
and Dresden by his opera Amphi- 
tryon. In this work the dependence 
on romantic traditions. is even plainer 
than in Zillig’s new opera. But in 
this mixture of lyricism and gro- 
tesquerie Oboussier reveals no valid 


talent for the stage. It is the prod- 
uct of a cultivated musician and poet 
who has not discovered a_ personal 
vein of expression. 

Wolfgang Fortner’s ballet Die 
weisse Rose, also produced at the 
Stadtische Oper, applies the. twelve- 
tone technique to such strict dance 
forms as the pavane, the ‘waltz, the 
tango, and boogie-woogie. Oscar 
Wilde’s story is handled with imag- 
ination and plastic beauty in the mu- 
sical score. 

The Berlin Philharmonic,  con- 
ducted by Mr. Keilberth, placed it- 
self at the disposal of the Berlin 
Section of the ISCM for a concert 
in which two new works shared the 
program with Schonberg’s Kammer- 
sinfonie and Hindemith’s Mathis der 
Maler. Everett Helm, an American 
living in Germany, and known to read- 
ers of MusICAL AMERICA through his 
contributions to this magazine, won 
a hearing for his Piano Concerto, 
with Gerhard Puchelt as soloist. Its 
first two movements combine virtuoso 
display with a sensitive tonal lan- 
guage influenced by Darius Milhaud. 
Giselher Klebe, one of the most 
gifted German composers of the 
younger generation, moved into the 
first line of musical experimenters 
with Zwitschermaschine (named after 
a painting by Paul Klee), a piece of 
novel and imaginative sound and dis- 
tinguished rhythmic and _ thematic 
ideas. 

Ferenc Fricsay also devoted a con- 
cert of the RIAS Symphony to con- 
temporary music. With St. Hedwig’s 
Choir, he gave a superb interpreta- 
tion of Stravinsky’s Symphony of 
Psalms. Hans Werner Henze’s Bal- 
lettszenen fiir Orchester, a_ light, 
swinging work in closed-variation 
form, combines the methods of Stra- 
vinsky with those of Schonberg. The 
Piano Concerto of Dietrich Erdmann, 
a pupil of Paul Hindemith, is unsat- 
isfactory in its manipulation of tex- 
tures. A stronger entry was_the 
Streitlied zwischen Leben und Tod, 
for chorus and vocal quartet, by the 
Swiss composer Rolf Liebermann, who 
is attracting increasing notice. 


United States Section 
Of ISCM Elects Officers 


The United States section of the 
International Society for Contempo- 
rary Music elected the following of- 
ficers at a recent meeting: Milton 
Babbitt, president; Eliot Carter, vice- 
president ; Abram Loft, secretary ; 
Edward Cone, treasurer. New mem- 
bers of the board include Mr. Carter, 
Mr. Loft, Vivian Fine, Fritz Jahoda, 
Erich Itor Kahn, and Ben Weber. 
Nina Greene has been appointed as- 
sociate secretary. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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lated version of the Lamento d’Ari- 
anna. Many musicians and most con- 
cert goers are not well acquainted 
with his secular madrigals and can- 
tatas or his several volumes of re- 
ligious music. This year’s Holland 
Festival acquainted us not only with 
Ji Combattimento di Tancredi e 
Clorinda (discussed last month) but 
also with the Vespro della Beata 
Vergine (1610), a huge work lasting 
an hour and three quarters. Although 
not all the musical and technical prob- 
lems were solved, we are grateful to 
Felix de Nobel and his Chamber 
Choir and to the Radio Chamber 
Orchestra for having confronted us 
with this composition, in which 
Monteverdi blends in a strange and 
yery personal way the various styles in 
vogue in his epoch—Renaissance poly- 
phony, the stile concertato, and the 
new monody, or stile recitativo. 

In addition to her contribution to 
the Mahler anniversary, Miss Ferrier 
also appeared as Orfeo in Gluck’s 
opera, and sang the contralto part in 
Bach’s B minor Mass, in Naarden. 
Martha Lipton sang Ulrica in Verdi’s 
Un Ballo in Maschera, conducted by 
Vittorio Gui, and was more convinc- 
ing than she had been as a recitalist. 
Her recital program included Alban 
Berg’s rarely-heard Early Songs, 
which proved to be completely out of 
date. Bruce Boyce, from the English 
Opera Group, sang Don Fernando in 
the three performances of Beethoven’s 
Fidelio conducted by Josef Krips of 
the Vienna Staatosoper. Leopol¢ 
Stokowski led two concerts, one in 
The Hague, where he introduced 
Lukas Foss’ Recordare, and one in 
Amsterdam, where he gave the first 
performance in Holland of Samuel 
Barber’s Adagio for strings. 

In the field of drama, the Nederland- 
sche Comedie, directed by Johan de 
Meester, gave a series of perform- 
ances of Euripides’ Iphigenia, in an 
excellent translation by M. Nijhoff 





CANADIAN COMMUNITY DRIVE 


The young Canadian pianist John Knight visits the officers of the Char- 
lottestown Community Concert Association in their campaign headquarters. 
Left to right: Mrs. Keith Rogers; Mr. _- H. C. Bohaker; Norah 





Longworth; A. G. Putnam; Russell Si 
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The play was given in the round, and 
the audience surrounded the stage 
(or, rather, the orchestra), just as it 
did 2,300 years ago. The music, com- 
posed by Henk Badings, introduced a 
new element in Dutch incidental 
music. Melodrama (the combination of 
the spoken word and_ instrumental 
music) is familiar to Dutch compos- 
ers; the Dutch language is especially 
suitable for this kind of composition. 
New in Badings’ handling of melo- 
drama was the combining of three 
elements—words pronounced by the 
leader of the chorus; an offstage 
chorus, singing sometimes words, 
sometimes only vowels; and an in- 
strumental ensemble of flutes, oboes, 
clarinets, harp, and percussion, also 
offstage. 
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DE PAUR’S INFANTRY CHORUS 


Leonard De Paur, Conductor 
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7th Season 


SLAVENSKA’S BALLET VARIANTE 


Direction of Mia Slavenska 





First Road Tour 


LITTLE ORCHESTRA SOCIETY 


Thomas Scherman, Conductor 





VIRTUOSI DI ROMA 


(Arrangement with Albert Morini) Maestro Renato Fasano, Director 
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VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Two-Piano Team 
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Comedy Dancers 








The Indian dancer Hima Kesarcodi 
was one of the exceptional artists of 
the festival. One of the few real 
masters of the art of Indian dance, 
she excels especially in the oldest 
style, the Bharata Natyam, which 
dates back as far as 3,000 B. C., and 
has a tremendous variety of dramatic 
and lyric expression. 


Theatre Wing 
To Admit Amateurs 


The American Theatre Wing has 
announced that its training program 
will be open, for the first time, to 
non- -professionals. Set up originally 
to re-train war veterans with pro- 
fessional theatrical experience, the 
school has already broadened its pro- 
gram to include non-veteran profes- 
sionals on a tuition basis. In order 
to maintain its present level of train- 
ing, the Theatre Wing will require 
that the amateurs applying for admis- 
sion have a record of experience in 
recognized community or college 
theatrical or musical organizations. 

Training in the music division of 
the school may be obtained in gen- 
eral musicianship, voice, diction, lan- 
guages, acting for singers, opera, 
piano, composition, and conducting. 
An equally broad program of in- 
struction is available in the dance 
division. 

The membership of the school’s ad- 
visory committee includes Laszlo 
Halasz, musical and artistic director 
of the New York City Opera Com- 
pany, and Hyman R. Faine, secre- 
tary of the American Guild of Mu- 
sical Artists. 


Five Singers Win 
Opportunity Fellowships 


The John Hay Whitney Founda- 
tion has announced that five young 
singers are included in the 53 re- 
cipients of Opportunity Fellowships 
this year. They are: Helen Colbert, 
of Philadelphia; Calvin Dash, of 
New York; Theresa Green, of New 
York; Rawn Spearman, of Talla- 
hassee ; and Lucretia West, of New 
York. The fellowships “are awarded 
to American citizens of exceptional 
promise who, because of arbitrary 
barriers such as race, cultural back- 
ground, or region of residence, have 
not had the opportunity to develop 
their abilities to the fullest extent.’ 
Among those receiving awards this 
year are Negroes, Indians, Spanish- 
Americans, Japanese-Americans, Fili- 
pinos, Guamanians, Hawaiians, and 
displaced persons. The current grants 
range from $1,000 to $3,000. 
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have never heard the slow movement 
so eloquently interpreted; and the last 
movement was imbued with explosive 
energy without ever becoming forced 
or violent. The tone of the violas was 
exquisite, and the dynamic shadings 
were a marvel of control and taste. 
After the dark, gorgeous colors of the 
B flat Concerto, the Fourth Concerto, 
in G major, was as bright and brac- 
ing as a spring meadow. Mr. Laurent 
and James Pappoutsakis played the 
flute parts consummately; and Rich- 
ard Burgin delighted in the virtuoso 
opportunities of the solo violin part. 
Mr. Munch built the mighty fugal 
finale to an imposing climax. In this 
and in the preceding work the nervous 
exaggerations of tempo and attack 
noticeable in his conducting at the 
opening of the concert had subsided, 
and the performances were both satis- 
fying and invigorating. 

The Sunday afternoon program on 
July 8 consisted of Der Zufrieden- 
gestellte Aeolus, one of the most 
colorful of the secular cantatas; the 
Concerto in D minor, for three 
claviers and strings; and the Magni- 
ficat. The Tanglewood Festival 
Chorus had been prepared by Hugh 
Ross, and he conducted the cantata 
himself, leaving the Magnificat to Mr. 
Munch. The chorus acquitted itself 
respectably, but no more. The solo- 
ists, however, were excellent. They 
were Phyllis Curtin, soprano; Eunice 
Alberts, contralto; David Lloyd, 
tenor; and James Pease, bass. Each 
time that I hear Miss Curtin § sing 
Bach (and I have heard her recently 
in soprano solo parts in both the Pas- 
sion According to St. John and the 
Mass in B minor) I admire more in- 
tensely her vocal control, fine phras- 
ing, and imagination. She knows ex- 
actly how-far to go in coloring the 
vocal lines with subjective feeling and 
dramatic emphasis, and her pianissimo 
tone is marvelously clear and disem- 
bodied. Every word, every tone is part 
of a previously conceived pattern that 
blends with the instrumental web. 
Miss Alberts used her rich voice ef- 
fectively; and Mr. Lloyd and Mr. 
Pease interpreted their roles well, ex- 
cept that Mr. Pease (misled perhaps 
by the fact that he was singing the 
part of the God of the Winds) blus- 
tered a bit too much and forced his 
voice. The audience was captivated by 
the programmatic vividness of Bach’s 
music, recalling the artists many 
times. ; 
z Mr. Fine, Mr. Berkowitz, and Mr. 
Zighera played the D minor Concerto 
with more freedom than they had the 
C major Concerto, and Mr. Munch 
provided a solid accompaniment, with 
only one or two blurry moments. In 
the Magnificat, Mr. Munch had ideas 
of his own about extreme ritardandos 
and phrasing at the ends of choruses 
and in transitional cadences, but he 
executed them with a taste and 
authority that made them acceptable. 
The chorus sang more securely, and 
the soloists were again outstanding. 
Edith Evans, soprano, joined the four 
that had been heard in the cantata. 
She and Miss Curtin and Miss Al- 
berts sang the Terzett, Suscepit Israel, 
in the Magnificat, with a dream-like 
beauty of tone. This was one Mr. 
Munch’s most original and effective 
conceptions. 

The two concerts attracted more 
than a thousand additional listeners, 
in comparison with last year’s at- 
tendance figures. y 

On the morning of July 8 I heard 
the first concert of chamber music by 
members of Department I, headed by 
Gregor Piatigorsky and William 
Kroll. These student concerts are one 
of the most important activities of the 
Berkshire Music Center, and a large 
audience filled the little concert hall 
and the lawn outside to hear a pro- 
gram made up of Beethoven’s Piano 
Trio in D major, Op. 70, No. 1; 
Haydn’s String Quartet in B flat, Op 
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76, No. 4; and Dvorak’s Piano Quin- 
tet ip A major, Op. 81. The perform- 
ances were tentative from the inter- 
pretative point of view, as one would 
expect from students, but they re- 
vealed an emphasis upon style as well 
as technical efficiency. 


fMHE weather was idyllic through- 

out the second Berkshire Festival 
weekend, and the attendance at the 
Saturday evening and Sunday after- 
noon concerts—3,800 each time—was 
the largest ever attracted by a pair 
of events in the Theatre-Concert Hall. 
Impressed by the public interest in 
these concerts, which were originally 
conceived by Serge Koussevitzky as 
modest curtain-raisers to the main 
season in the Music Shed, the Bos- 
ton Symphony management is making 
tests of a small acoustical shell placed 
half way back in the shed to aim the 
music at a wedge of seats accom- 
modating 3,000. If the experiment, 
which is dubious because Eliel Saari- 
nen’s plan for the building was spe- 
cifically devised for a large orches- 
tra and a large audience, should 
luckily work out, next summer’s 
baroque and classical programs will 
be moved out of the Theatre-Concert 
Hall, to provide room for a large 
number of visitors. In the meantime, 
however, the listeners whose blankets 
covered hundreds of square feet of 
the tough Tanglewood grass seemed 
to be blissfully happy, even when the 
softer passages of Seymour Lipkin’s 
performance of Haydn’s A major 
Piano Concerto were wholly inaudible 
to them. 

Both Mr. Munch and the orchestra 
were in top form. The conductor, 
whose performance of Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 103 in Carnegie Hall last 
season had seemed overdriven and 
hyperemotional, took a far more con- 
trolled and reposeful attitude toward 
the music in these two programs. 
Apart from a few minor issues of 
tempo, which might be argued pro 
and con, his interpretations were in 
every way a delight. The orchestra 
played in effervescent fashion, and 
with a wide but unforced range of 
dynamics and tone color. My previous 
doubts about Mr. Munch’s ability to 
make the most of the opportunities 
offered him by the Boston Symphony 
were transformed, in these two con- 
certs at least, into admiration for his 
success in maintaining the high stand- 
ard Koussevitzky had set for these 
chamber-orchestra events at Tangle- 
wood. 

On July 14, the program opened 
with the Symphony No. in G 
major—the one and only Haydn sym- 
phony that has held a perennial place 
in the Boston Symphony repertoire— 
and closed with No. 104, in D major 
(the London). In between, Mr. Lip- 
kin played the piano concerto in neat, 


musicianly fashion; and the Sinfonie 
Concertante, Op. 84, for violin, cello, 
oboe, and bassoon, was attra@tively 
set forth with soloists from the first 
desks of the orchestra — Richard 
Burgin, Samuel Mayes, Ralph Gom- 
berg, and Raymond Allard. 

Gregory Piatigorsky, who heads 
the chamber-music department of the 
Berkshire Music Center, was soloist 
on July 15 in the D major Cello Con- 
certo, which he played with broad 
emotionalism but with insufficient 
clarity of detail and rather more 
salesmanship than classic candor. The 
concerto was surrounded by the Sym- 
phony No. 103, in E flat major (the 
Drum Roll), and No. 101, in D major 
(The Clock). 

Enjoyable though the Haydn pro- 
grams were—the addition of Haydn 
to the pre-season list was a new move 
this year—they would have profited 
from the variety a broader chrono- 
logical sweep could have given. All 
the works included were written be- 
tween 1783 and 1794, which is a 
small fragment of Haydn’s fifty-year 
creative career. One or two of the 
earlier symphonies, with their smaller 
scope and lighter, more decorative 
texture, would have made effective 
foils for the serious, mature works 
to which the programs were exclu- 
sively dedicated. 

—Ceci. SMITH 


ANY people—5,300 on Saturday 

evening, July 21, and 3,550 on 
Sunday afternoon, July 22—heard 
the routinely devised and, by and 
large, indifferently (or badly) ex- 
ecuted Mozart programs given at 
Tanglewood. Of the seven works 
presented only two—a Missa Brevis 
in F major, K. 192, and the Adagio 
and Fugue for String Orchestra, K. 
546—represented departures from the 
standard repertoire, and the incidence 
of good performances was little more 
impressive than that of seldom-played 
compositions. 

The Saturday program opened with 
the Haffner Symphony, K. 385, and 
closed with the Symphony in E flat, 
K. 543. Between them lay the afore- 
mentioned quasi-novelties. Mr. Munch’s 
finest contributions of the weekend 
were embodied in his extraordinarily 
apt readings of the third movements 
of both symphonies. Audiences almost 
never hear minuets and trios more 
justly paced than these were. They 
were, moreover, meticulous without 
being fussy, and contained without 
being stiff. The finale of the E flat 
symphony was also a joy, played as 
it was with virtuosic deftness and 
plasticity and at a tempo that seemed 
exactly right for the place and time. 
The remaining symphonic movements 
were generally acceptable except for 
the rough tones that the string play- 
ers produced when Mr. Munch de- 





Will Plouffe 


Charles Munch, music director of the Boston Symphdny, who took over 
almost the entire Tanglewood schedule, conducts the opening Shed concert 


manded more volume from them thay 
they could possibly produce. 

The labored exposition of the 
Adagio was only a little dull, but the 
treatment accorded the Fugue wags 
shocking. Mr. Munch seemed de. 
termined to turn this atypical little 
essay of Mozart’s into a monumenta] 
passionate expression, and in attempt. 
ing to do so he drew sounds of up. 
believable harshness from a. strin 
orchestra composed of Boston Sym. 
phony members. Furthermore, he dis. 
torted the fugal style of the work by 
placing such emphasis upon the sub. 
ject every time it appeared that the 
accompanying contrapuntal lines were 
all but obscured. Neither Mr. Munch 
nor Mozart, nor the listener, was 
benefited by such a performance. 

The Missa Brevis was, on the 
whole rewarding. Hugh Ross con. 
ducted it, and his interpretation was 
musical all the way. He achieved 
commendable unanimity from the 
forces under his direction—the or. 
chestra, the Festival Chorus of some 
fifty voices, and the incidental solo. 
ists: Gladys Spector, soprano; Eunice 
Alberts, contralto; David Lloyd, 
tenor; and James Pease, bass. From 
the standpoint of choral tone the per- 
formance could have been better at 
times. The tenors were strident on 
high notes,—and occasionally a lack 
of purity of vowel sounds caused the 
tone of the entire group to take ona 
slightly dry and pallid sound. 

The Sunday afternoon concert got 
under way with a lack-luster per- 
formance of the Divertimento in B 
flat for Strings and Two Horns, K, 
287, after which William Kroll ap- 
peared as soloist in the Violin Con- 
certo in A major, K. 219. In spite 
of the intensely humid atmosphere he 
managed to play on pitch and with 
good tone. His wayward rhythms, 
however, made the performance thor- 
oughly exasperating. Mr. Munch 
could not be blamed for the difficulty 
he had keeping up with the soloist, 
for there was no apparent logic be- 
hind Mr. Kroll’s incessant experi- 
mentation with tempos. 

With the playing of the Prague 
Symphony, K. 504, the annual Mozart 
ritual at Tanglewood ended. This re- 
enactment of the rite was not one to 
be remembered glowingly. In place of 
enterprising programs it gave us, in 
large part, the works we always hear; 
in place of superlative performances 
it gave us, most of the time, the kind 
we do not want to hear. Audiences 
have a right to expect more of the 
Berkshire Festival. 

—ALLEN HucuHes 


ESPITE ideal weather, only 
about 7,000 listeners — a consid- 
erably smaller number than usual— 
attended the first concert conducted 
in the Music Shed by Charles Munch. 
The reserved seats were not all filled, 
and the lawn was sparsely populated. 
The attendance figure was particular- 
ly baffling in view of the fact that 
5,700, the largest number ever to at- 
tend one of the Theatre-Concert Hall 
programs, had come to one of Mr. 
Munch’s Mozart chamber concerts 
five days earlier. i 
The opening of the series of nine 
concerts in the Music Shed (ten, it 
the non-subscription Tanglewood on 
Parade is included) chanced to fall 
on the 77th birthday of the late Serge 
Koussevitzky. In his memory Mr. 
Munch and the orchestra played Mo- 
zart’s Masonic Funeral Music, K. 47, 
in eloquent fashion, and the audience 
and orchestra rose in silent tribute at 
the end. ; 
The rest of the evening was givél 
over to two romantic symphonies, 
Schumann’s Fourth Symphony 
Berlioz’ Fantastic Symphony. Bot 
performances were superb at theif 
best and hideous at their worst. Mr. 
Munch presented the opening move 
ment of the Schumann symphony at 
a controlled pace, and gave it clarity 
of outline and firmness of organiza 
tion. The Romanze was expertly 
and expressively devised; the Scherz0 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Tehaikovsky’s Pique Dame 


- Staged at Tanglewood 


By Ceci. SMiTH 


of Spades (Pique Dame) was 

the first major production of 
the summer by the opera department 
of the Berkshire Music Center. The 
two performances, on July 30 and 
31, brought back to currency an 
opera that had not been heard in 
the United States since the New 
Opera Company gave it in New York 
in 1942. The Tanglewood produc- 
tion, in which Serge Koussevitzky 
had intended to make his first Amer- 
jean appearance as an operatic con- 
ductor, was conducted by Boris Gol- 
dovsky, who also made an unex- 
ceptionable English translation and 


Toi Spades. Piaue The Queen 
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served as stage director. In its mu- 
sical aspects the opera was left as 
Koussevitzky had planned to present 
it; no extensive cuts were made ex- 
cept in the opening chorus of nurses 
and governesses and in the ball scene, 
which Tchaikovsky designed as a dis- 
play piece for the imperial ballet. 

It is hard to understand why The 
Queen of Spades has failed to win 
a substantial place in the contem- 
porary operatic repertoire. The li- 
bretto, coherent in structure and 
amply supplied with manifestations 
of love, hate, good, evil, and the 
supernatural, is uncommonly stage- 
worthy. The music is more varied 
in expression and less _ persistently 
sombre than that of Eugene Onegin. 
The vocal and orchestral parts, both 
separately and in their interrelation- 
ship, are handsomely written and al- 
ways sound well. There is not a 
dull moment in the score, and the 
high moments are very high indeed. 

In deriving the libretto from Push- 
kin’s short story, Tchaikovsky’s 
brother Modeste improved greatly 
upon the original plot. In Pushkin’s 
version the hero, Hermann, is a 
bloodless creature incapable of any 
of the gentler emotions, and swept 
along to disaster and ultimate mad- 
ness by his obsession with a sup- 
posedly infallible sequence of three 
winning cards about which he learns 
in a ghostly visitation from the dead 
Countess. The story has no romantic 
interest; Hermann uses Lisa, the 
Countess’ granddaughter, as a means 
to his selfish end, discarding her in 
offhand fashion when she is no longer 
useful to him. The supernatural and 
abstractly moralistic elements were 
more important to Pushkin than the 
more human implications of Her- 
mann’s adventure. If they had been 
transferred literally to the stage, 
Hermann and his fellow-characters in 
the Pushkin tale would have seemed 
to be littlke more than lay figures, 
and even the eloquence of Tchaikov- 
sky’s music could not have given 
them much life. 

Modeste Tchaikovsky enriched the 
characters with tangible motivations 
the original version did not supply, 
rounded out the form of the plot, 
and provided an animated theatrical 
setting. Hermann is genuinely in 
love with Lisa, and the visit of 
the Countess’ shade constitutes a true 
tragic turning-point, for we under- 
stand that he is led by a supernat- 
ural force to deny himself the at- 
tachment that would have made him 
happy. Lisa, whom Pushkin made a 
pale and unattractive wallflower, be- 
comes a woman of spirit and passion, 
willing to break her engagement with 
Prince Yeletsky in order to fulfill 
with Hermann an awakened love. 
Hermann’s companions in the army, 
Lisa’s girlish and innocent young 
friends, and the aged Countess whose 
death and reappearance propel the 
story to its unhappy finish are all 
as immediate and believable as any 
group of characters in operatic litera- 
ture. 

In its externals as well, The Queen 
of Spades is devised in theatrewise 
fashion. The successive scenes (there 
are seven) have the variety of scale, 
pace, incident, and emotional texture 
necessary to keep the interest of an 
audience alive for more than three 
hours. And it would be hard to 
name a score that reveals more fully 
the expressive range of which Tchai- 
kovsky was capable. If no single 
passage attains quite the sustained 











pathetic eloquence of the Letter 
Scene in Eugene Onegin, on the other 
hand that earlier opera offers noth- 
ing to match the rare charm of the 
scene in which Lisa and her friend 
Pauline sing parlor songs to their 
friends; the pseudo-Mozartean arch- 
ness of the pastoral entertainment in 
the ball scene; the amazing and pro- 
phetically modern economy and un- 
derstatement of the music when Her- 
mann entertains his spectral guest; 
or the propulsive, climactic power of 
Hermann’s desperation and _ suicide 
after he has lost his gamble. If 
The Queen of Spades is inferior in 
inspiration to the official Russian 
masterpiece, Moussorgsky’s Boris 
Godounoff, I fail to see how; and it 
is undeniably more secure in its prac- 
tical craftsmanship. 

Realizing that their production of 
The Queen of Spades would inev- 
itably be associated in the public mind 
with Koussevitzky’s high artistic 
standards, Mr. Goldovsky and the stu- 
dent and professional participants 
strove to live up to them. As the 
result, the performance was by far 
the finest ever given by the Tangle- 
wood opera department. As some- 
times happens when dedicated young 
people put forth their best efforts, 
the whole representation was made 
vivid by the directness and candor 
of performers who had not learned 
to let bromide and cliché take the 
place of fresh ardor. Now that I look 
back upon it, I realize that there 
were imperfections of ensemble, bal- 
ance, and intonation in the playing 
of the student orchestra, bleak spots 
in the singing, and amateurish mo- 
ments in the action. But during the 
actual performance the essence of 
the drama and the music was always 
realized. 

David Lloyd, whose previous op- 
eratic assignments at Tanglewood 
have ranged from Rossini to Britten, 
was so consistent psychologically and 
sO intense musically in the central 
role of Hermann that it was easy not 
to notice how much too small his voice 
was for the dramatic dimensions of 
the music. Phyllis Curtin, less ex- 
perienced on the stage and sometimes 
a trifle self-conscious, was neverthe- 
less an appealing and sweet Lisa, and 
the emotional vibrancy of her singing 
indicated that opera provides a proper 
calling for her. Eunice Alberts’ 
voice suffered from its customary 
want of resonance, but she enacted 
the death of the old Countess with 
affecting simplicity. James Pease, 
singing with a brighter tone than here- 
tofore, and Mac Morgan were as- 
sured and effective as Hermann’s 
principal cronies. Rosalind Elias, as 
Pauline, made attractive capital of 
her lyric opportunities in the grace- 
ful boudoir scene. The lesser parts 
were in the main handled adroitly by 
Patricia. Poitras, Martha Wilson, 
Christina Cardillo, Carolyn Cameron, 
Gene Cox, Robert Mesrobian, Robert 
Rue, Lawrence Avery, William 
Walker, and Peter Trump. In the 
July 31 performance, which I did 
not hear, Robert Price, Carolyn Long, 
Edith Evans, Robert Minser, and 
James Joyce took over from Mr. 
Lloyd, Miss Curtin, Miss Alberts, 
Mr. Mesrobian, and Mr. Rue. 

The distinctive settings, employing 
a suitable mixture of French and 


Russian details, were the work of G. ~ 
Philippe de Rosier, who also designed’ 


the tasteful lighting, skillfully exe- 
cuted by Nathaniel C. Merrill. Leo 
van Witsen designed the attractive 
Directoire costumes. The only tech- 
nical blemish was the difficulty the 
student crew evidently had in shift- 
ing scenes. 

Among those whose preparatory 
and backstage contributions played 
an important role in the success of 
the occasion were Sarah Caldwell, 
Mr. Goldovsky’s assistant; Robert C. 
Ackart, technical director; and Jan 
Meyerowitz, Paul Ulanowsky, and 
Felix Wolfes, who served as musical 
assistants. 
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California City Holds 


Fourteenth Bach Festival 


By Hav Garrott 


HE fourteenth Carmel Bach 
- Festival (July 16-22) surpassed 
all its predecessors in quality of 
performance and in attendance. There 
was marked improvement in most de- 
partments, and every performance was 
sold out. Enough people were turned 
away on Saturday night to have filled 
the auditorium twice. The organ re- 
citals in the big new All Saints’ 
Church drew such crowds that peo- 
ple were sitting in choir stalls, on the 
chancel steps, on window ledges, and 
in extra chairs. People were milling 
about the Carmel Woman's Club an 
hour before Alice Ehlers’ harpsi- 
chord recital was scheduled to begin. 
his year most of the attendance 
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came from the Western states. As us- 
ual, less than twenty per cent of the 
audience was local. The professional 
instrumentalists who formerly came 
here from Eastern symphonic bodies 
were absent, and their places were 
taken by volunteers from Hollywood, 
the San Francisco symphony, and San 
José State College. 

An interesting performance was 
given by Ruth Slenczynski, former 
child prodigy who chose to make her 
adult debut at the age of 26 in Car- 
mel. She has developed a deliberate, 
pianissimo style of playing that was 
welcome to some of us as a relief 
from speed and percussiveness. In 
moments when it was required, how- 
ever, Miss Slenczynski showed that 
she had plenty of power and speed. 

Alice Ehlers’ harpsichord playing 
attracted the most interest. The hall, 
packed almost to suffocation, was as 
quiet as a tomb for over an hour of 
the Goldberg Variations. 

Gastone Usigli, who conducted 
again this year, had assembled a com- 
petent group, and the chorus of sixty 
was balanced for the first time. This 
was brought about by importing 
trained singers to strengthen weak 
choirs. A year of training by Angie 
Machado, under the supervision of 
the conductor, paid off in results. 

Mr. Usigli, recently returned from 
a conducting tour of Italian cities, 
seemed imbued with a new spirit, 
which he imparted to players and 
singers. With a few rehearsals the 
conductor effected a surprising unity. 

This was most evident in the fin- 
ished performances of the St. John 
Passion. James Schwabacher, the tenor 
who sang the Evangelist, dominated 
the performance with a voice whose 
excellent volume and texture expres- 
sed the story ideally. Ralph Isbell 
sang the lines of Jesus in an appeal- 
ing, resonant bass. Other soloists were 
Phyllis Moffet, soprano; Muriel Max- 
well, contralto, and Frederick E. 
Clark, bass. The performance drew 
an overflow crowd, and it had to be 
repeated. 

The festival opened on Monday 
night, and eleven concerts were pres- 
ented during the week. The opening 
program held the First Brandenburg 
concerto ; Overture No. 3; and Con- 
certo in A major, for piano and or- 
chestra, with Ralph Linsley as_so- 
loist. 

The Magnificat followed. It was 
given with great spirit and rose to a 
thrilling climax. Dene Denny and 
Hazel Watrous, the festival’s produc- 
ing managers, managed to repeat part 
of it later in the week. Ludwig Alt- 
man’s organ recitals were very popu- 
lar. The second one, in which he was 
assisted by seven string players from 
the orchestra, included Bach’s Sym- 
phony in D major, the one in D 
minor for organ and strings, and 
Mozart’s Sonata in C major for Or- 
gan and Strings. 


The Wednesday morning lecture by 
Alexander Fried, critic of the San 
Francisco Examiner, in the Carmel 
Woman’s Club, made a deep impres- 
sion. Others who contributed to the 
success of the festival include Ran- 
dolph Hokanson and Charles Fulker- 
son, pianists; Dan Lenoir Hosack, 
contralto (the only resident soloist 
to participate); Ervin Mautner (the 
concertmaster, assistant conductor, 
and frequent soloist), Gwendolyn 
Thomas, and Maxine McLain, violin- 
ists; Samuel Singer, violist; Nathan 
Liebenbaum, cellist; Floyd Stancliff, 
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ARRAU IN ISRAEL 
Claudio Arrau, pianist, takes the 
hand of Paul Paray, conductor, 
after a performance of a Brahms 
work with the Israel Philharmonic 


Julia Haug Lee, and Patrice Kelly, 
flutists, George Houle and Don Leake, 
oboists; Willard Culley and Alan 
Robinson, horn players; and Charles 
Daval, Walter Laurensen, and Herbert 
Miller, trumpeters. Elizabeth Sec- 
combe, harpist, and Peggy Cunning- 
ham, tympanist are local resident, as 
is Robert Forbes, organist. 
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was clean and energetic. In the finale, 
however, Mr. Munch lost his poise 
and self-possession and drove the or- 
chestra at an appallingly rapid rate 
that led to inaccurate playing, an 
ugly, unbalanced ensemble, and a gen- 
erally raucous barnstorming effect of 
sheer speed and loudness. 

The Fantastic Symphony, like the 
Schumann, was adroitly conceived 
in its first three movements. With 
the March to the Scaffold, however, 
the strained rhetoric began again. 
Everything became unpleasantly loud, 
and the orchestra’s tone was unrecog- 
nizable as that of the Boston Sym- 
phony. The finale was downright 
outrageous in its disregard for every 
aim except that of producing the ut- 
most speed and the largest possible 
number of decibels. In sum total, i 
was an unfortunate evening, for the 
many virtues of Mr. Munch’s per- 
formances were largely obliterated by 
his disagreeable attempt to make a 
killing with each of the closing move- 
ments. 

Among the members of the audience 
were Mrs. Serge Koussevitzky; Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, whose association 
with Mr. Koussevitzky in last sum- 
mer’s performance of Prokofieff’s 
Peter and the Wolf led her to agree 
to return as speaker at this summer’s 
Tanglewood on Parade on Aug. 10; 
and Henri Bonnet, the French am- 
bassador, and Mrs. Bonnet, who came 
in tribute to Mr. Munch. 


NCOUTH, slam-bang playing con- 

siderably outbalanced such re- 
fined execution as there was in Mr. 
Munch’s second Music Shed concert, 
on the evening of July 28. At the 
start, Weber's Overture to Oberon 
was luminous in tone and expressive 
in articulation; but as soon as_ the 
first allegro section came along, Mr. 
Munch again began to conduct like 
a man possessed, driving the orchestra 
at a tempo that bordered on the ab- 
surd, drowning out all niceties of scor- 
ing in a continuous triple forte, and 
finally pushing the coda to a speed 
at which the players found it impos- 
= to keep together. 

It is a strange wonderland of 
acoustical nonsense that Mr. Munch 
discovers when he requires the or- 


chestra to force its tone for minutes 
on end. Much of Prokofieff’s Sixth 
Symphony—played, for the first time 
at Tanglewood—took place in this tex. 
tural never-never land. To make 
matters still more disquieting, Mr 
Munch did not seem to have a very 
clear notion of the character and 
meaning of the score. He succeeded 
in making the first two movements 
sound much alike, largely by chang. 
ing the indicated largo of the second 
movement into a pedestrian andante. 
The closing third movement, being 
for the most part more lightly coal 
than the others, came off better, al- 
though the ending had a casual abrupt. 
ness that sounded as though it had 
taken both the conductor and the or- 
chestra by surprise. This was not 
a distinguished interpretation of 
strong and valuable work. 

Claudio Arrau was post-intermis- 


sion soloist in Brahms’ B flat Piano 
Concerto. No pianist could haye 
competed successfully with the 


strained, muddy, overdriven orchestral 
tone and the lack of precise ensemble 
with which Mr. Munch burdened the 
first two movements. In the slow 
movement, however, and in most of 
the finale, the conductor recovered the 
musicianliness that he so often seems 


at great pains to obscure; the or- 
chestra returned to honorable Bos- 
ton- -Symphony form, and Mr. Ar. 


rau’s clean, graciously- phrased playing 
made its full effect. An audience of 
8,800 attended, despite intermittent 
showers. 

With improved weather, the final 
concert of the first Music Shed week- 
end on the afternoon of July 29, 
attracted 9,700 listeners. Mr. Munch 
lumped his summer’s obeisance to 
American music into seventeen min- 
utes at the beginning of the pro- 
gram, during which period he played, 
in rough-and-ready fashion, Samuel 
Barber’s Overture, The School for 
Scandal, and, more sensitively, Aaron 
Copland’s Quiet City. Both compos- 
ers were on hand to hear their music. 

Throughout the rest of the after- 
noon the orchestra sounded far bet- 
ter than it had earlier in the week. 
Schubert’s Fourth (Tragic) Sym- 
phony was deft and elegant, and, ex- 
cept for a rushed finale, Mr. Munch 
let the music speak for itself. In 
Franck’s Symphony, which rounded 
out the day’s list, the ensemble main- 
tained a good balance, and the tone 
was rich without becoming strident. 
Mr. Munch presented the symphony 
as a series of highly theatricalized 


effects, and played it all excessively 
fast, so that it emerged from his 
treatment without dignity, spacious- 
ness, or structural logic. But the 


orchestra was successful in realizing 
his designs, superficial as they were, 
so that the audience was at least re- 
warded by first-rate execution. 

The students of the Berkshire Mu- 
sic Center paid tribute to Serge mp" 


sevitzky, founder of the school, 
a program in the Music Shed a 
July 27. All departments of the 


school were represented. Raymond 
Wilding White, a pupil of Luigi Dal- 
lapiccola at Tanglewood this sum- 
mer, conducted his own Third Psalm, 
for women’s voices and trombone, 
composed for the occasion. At the 
end of the evening, Stravinsky’s Sym- 
phony of Psalms, which was com- 
missioned by Koussevitzky for the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the Boston 
Symphony, was conducted by Lorin 
Maazel, assistant conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, who once ap- 
peared as a nine-year-old conductor at 
the New York World’s Fair in 1939. 


Alfred Nash Patterson trained the 
chorus. Other features of the ~~ 
gram were a scene, conducted by 


Boris Goldovsky, from Tchaikovsky's 
Pique Dame, which was to be given 
in its entirety in the Theatre-Concert 
Hall three days later; Bach's Cam 


tata No. 118, O Jesu Christ, mein 
Lebens Licht, conducted by J 
Krueger; part of Schubert’s Trout 


Quintet; and the Funeral Ma 
from Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, 
conducted by Leonard Bernstein. 
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Equity to Represent 
Fledermaus Tour Cast 


Settlement of the jurisdictional dis- 

te between the American Guild of 
Musical Artists and Actors Equity 
Association over the Metropolitan 
Opera’s touring production of Fle- 
dermaus has made it possible for the 
company to proceed with road plans 
for the coming season. Fifty cities 
are to hear the operetta in the course 
of a projected thirty-week tour. 

In 1939 the two unions made an 
agreement that gave AGMA jurisdic- 
tion over the musical artists employed 
by the opera company and gave 
Equity jurisdiction over operettas. 

The Fledermaus tour dispute began 
last April, and AGMA submitted the 
question to the Associated Actors 
and Artistes of America, the parent 
body of both AFL unions. On June 
277 the AAAA ruled in favor of 
Equity, but AGMA reiterated its 
daim. Finally, on July 16, after the 
Metropolitan had stressed the fact 
that the tour was being jeopardized, 
AGMA relinquished its claim. 

The outcome will have little affect 
on the members of the tour, since 
both unions had agreed to contract 
provisions outlined by the Metro- 
politan, and since Equity has stated 
that no AGMA member who was in 
good standing on June 27 would have 
to join Equity. 


Ventnor Festival 
Announced for August 


VentTNor City, N. J.—The fourth 
annual Ventnor Summer Music Fes- 
tival is being given on the four Tues- 
day evenings in August. Jeanne 
Mitchell was heard as recitalist on 
Aug. 7; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
Aug. 14; Irra Petina and Kurt Baum, 
Aug. 21; and Menahem Pressler, 
Aug. 28. 
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BAKALEINIKOFF AT BINGHAMTON 
Officers of the Binghamton (N. Y.) Civic Music Association greet Vlad- 
imir Bakaleinikoff and Mary Henderson, soloist with the Bakaleinikoff 
Sinfonietta, after their concert-—Kenneth A. Meyers, Herbert J. Darch, 
Mr. Bakaleinikoff, Miss Henderson, Kate L. Healy, and Tracey Prentice 


Montreal Group 
Announces Four 
Guest Conductors 


MontTrEAL, — For the 1951-52 sea- 
son of Les Concerts Symphoniques 
the guest conductors will be Otto 
Klemperer, Charles Munch, Rafael 
Kubelik, and Victor de Sabata. 
Désiré Defauw remains permanent 
conductor, and will lead four pairs 
of the concert series, which will be 
given in Plateau Hall. Soloists en- 
gaged are Jean Casadesus, Jascha 
Heifetz, Rudolf Serkin, and Noél 
Brunet, Montreal violinist. 

The winter season of 1950-51 was 
one of the most brilliant in the his- 
tory of Les Concerts Symphoniques. 
Among the guest conductors were 
Ernest Ansermet, Leopold Stokowski, 
Mr. Klemperer, Mr. Munch, Artur 
Rodzinski, and Emil Cooper. Mr. 
Defauw conducted four of the twelve 
pairs of concerts. The list of soloists 
included Solomon, Joseph Szigeti, 
Rudolf Firkusny, Ellen Ballon, and 
Yehudi Menuhin. Among the new 
works heard during the season were 
Martinu’s Third Piano Concerto, 
Vaughan Williams’ Sixth Symphony, 
and Villa-Lobos’ Piano Concerto. Mr. 
Defauw conducted a notable perform- 
ance of Verdi’s Requiem on April 3 
and 4, with the choir of Les Dis- 
ciples de Massenet. The capable 
soloists were Louise Roy, soprano; 
Joan Hall, mezzo-soprano; Léopold 
Simoneau, tenor; and Denis Harbour, 
bass. 

The summer season of Les Con- 
certs Symphoniques consists of five 
concerts at the Chalet on the Mount 
Royal. The conductors are Sir Ernest 
MacMillan. Mr. Defauw, George 
Schick, Vladimir Golschmann, and 
Wilfred Pelletier. The soloists are 
Jesis, Maria Sanroma, pianist; June 
Kowalchuk, soprano; Jeanne Mitchell, 
violinist ; William Kapell, pianist ; and 
Mr. Harbour. 

A production of Strauss’s Fleder- 
maus, presented by the Montreal Fes- 
tivals, is scheduled for Aug. 14 and 
15. Hans Busch is serving as stage 
director and Mr. Pelletier as conduc- 


tor. The cast includes Brenda Lewis, 
Charles Kullman, Jon Crain, Jean 
Gibbons, Lawrence Davidson, Ken- 


neth Smith, Juliana Larson, Paul Ar- 
nold, Irene Salemka, and Guy Mau- 
fette. 

The Montreal Little Symphony, 
conducted by Carl Bamberger, gave 
six interesting programs at _ the 
Hermitage during the past season. In 
the final concert, Mr. Schick, former 
conductor of the ensemble, served as 


guest conductor and pianist in the 
Montreal premiere of Hindemith’s 
The Four Temperaments. Other con- 
temporary works played by this group 
were Bartdk’s Rumanian Dances, 
Gould’s Serenade of Carols, Martinu’s 
Sinfonia Concertante, Poulenc’s Sin- 
fonietta, and Prokofieff’s Summer 


ay. 

Menotti’s The Consul received five 
performances at His Majesty’s The- 
atre, under the sponsorship of the 
Montreal Opera Guild. Mr. Cooper 
conducted, and the cast included Miss 
Lewis, Lydia Summers, John Carter, 
and Gloria Lane. The production was 
staged by Bill Butler. Next January, 
the Opera Guild plans to stage Pro- 
kofieff’s The Love for Three Oranges, 
for the first time in Montreal. 

The Société Pro Musica, which 
presents chamber-music concerts, has 
engaged for next season the Nuovo 
Quartetto Italiano ; the Paganini Quar- 
tet; Zino Francescatti violinist, and 
Robert Casadesus, pianist, for a sonata 
recital; Suzanne Danco, soprano; the 
Pascal Quartet; Gaby Casadesus, 
pianist; and the Virtuosi di Roma. 

The Musical Arts Series, Inc., will 
present Fernando Germani, Solomon, 
Joseph Szigeti, Giuseppe di Stefano, 
Jan Peerce, the Salzburg Marionette 
Theatre, Alexander Brailowsky, Ar- 
thur Le Blanc, the first Piano Quar- 
tet, and Elena Nikolaidi. 


The Montreal Ladies’ Morning 
Musical Club will present Kathleen 
Ferrier, David Nadien, Léopold 
Simoneau, Gina Bachauer, Irmgard 


Seefried, the New York Quartet, 
Rosalyn Tureck, the Albeneri Trio, 
Gerard Souzay, the Hungarian String 
Quartet, Paul Tortelier, and William 
Primrose. 

The Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet 
begins its first North American tour 
at the St. Denis Theatre on Oct. 9. 

Among the artists engaged by the 
YMHA are Ida Krehm, William 
Masselos, Zvi Zeitlin, the Loewenguth 
String Quartet, and Benno Moisei- 
witsch. 

—GILLEs PotvIN 


Canadian Teachers 
Convene in Winnipeg 


WINNIPEG.—The Canadian Federa- 
tion of Music Teachers’ Associations 
held its seventh biennial convention 
here July 4, 5, and 6. Maurice 
Dumesnil, of Detroit, played a recital 
of French piano music and held a 
piano clinic, and Charles Peaker, of 
Toronto, played an organ recital and 
spoke on the significance of Canadian 
church music. Other speakers included 
Edna Marie Hawkin, president of 
the federation; J. R. Findlay, of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; 
and Lyell Gustin, of Saskatoon, Sask. 


Early Mendelssohn 
Concerto Discovered 


A violin concerto written in 1822 
by Felix Mendelssohn, when he was 
thirteen years old, has been acquired 
by Yehudi Menuhin from a descen- 
dant of the composer. The manuscript 
of the three-movement work is only 
24 pages long, but part of the third 
movement is missing. Mr. Menuhin 
has described the concerto as “ex- 
tremely romantic” and “exhuberant.” 
He has also stated that he may play 
the first two movements next season. 
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ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


BreNtwoop, Catir.—Arnold Sch6n- 
berg, 76, one of the leading creative 
musicians of the twentieth century, 
died at his home here on July 13. 
He had been in failing health for the 
past two years, 

Through his formulation and de- 
velopment of the revolutionary 
twelve-tone method of musical com- 
position—often called “atonality,” over 
his protest—Sch6nberg became _ the 
most controversial musical figure of 
our time. Although his works, as well 
as those of his pupils Alban Berg and 
Anton von Webern, greatly extended 
the vocabulary of modern music, the 
heterodoxy of his musical formulas 
was so great that they have not been 
accepted universally even yet. Much 
f the most advanced work of both 
European and American composers, 
however, is rooted in the twelve-tone 
conception of music. 

Arnold Schénberg was born in 
Vienna on Sept. 13, 1874, the son of 
Samuel Schénberg, a merchant, and 
Pauline Nachod, a piano teacher. At 
an early age he lost his father, and 
his impoverished condition kept him 
from seeking formal musical train- 
ing until, in his teens, he was intro- 
duced by a mutual friend to Alex- 
ander von Zemlinsky, a well-equipped 
musician and operetta composer. While 
studying, he earned a meager living 
by orchestrating the operettas of va- 
rious Viennese composers. In 1900 he 
moved to Berlin, where he had ob- 
tained a teaching position through the 
influence of Richard Strauss. In 1903 
he returned to Vienna. 

For the next thirty years, except 
for a period of service in the Aus- 
trian Army in World War I, he di- 
vided his time between the two capi- 
tals. When Hitler rose to power in 
Germany in 1933, Schénberg came to 
the United States. Here he first 
taught at the Malkin Conservatory in 
3oston. Two years later, he moved 
to Los Angeles, where he was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University 
of California at Los Angeles until his 
retirement in 1944. Since that time he 
has taught privately. 

Schénberg’s first successful work, 
and even today his most popular one, 
was the string sextet Verklarte Nacht, 
written in 1899. Strongly influenced 
by Wagner and Strauss, the sextet 
represents an early phase of Schén- 
berg’s creative career that was con- 
tinued in the monumental Gurre-Lie- 
der, for large orchestra, soloists, nar- 
rator, and several choruses. Although 
he began the Gurre-Lieder in 1900, 
his odd jobs as operetta arranger oc- 
cupied so much of his time that he 
was unable to complete it until 1911. 

In the orchestral tone poem Pelleas 





und Melisande (1903), the first two 
string quartets (1905 and 1908), the 
Kammersymphonie (1906), the Stefan 
George songs (1908), the Five Or- 
chestral Pieces (1909), the music 
dramas Erwartung (1909) and Die 
Gluckliche Hand (1909-13), and the 
Six Little Piano Pieces (1911), 
Schonberg progressed steadily toward 
a free and highly individual concep- 
tion of tonal and contrapuntal rela- 
tionships. By the time he composed 
the song cycle Pierrot Lunaire (1912) 
he had arrived at what René Leibo- 
witz, one of his pupils, calls the “com- 
plete suspension of the tonal system.” 

Feeling the need for a systematiza- 
tion of his compositional procedures, 
Sch6nberg devised the use of a “row” 





Obituaries 


of twelve independent chromatic tones 
as the structural basis for his works. 
The Five Piano Pieces (1923), writ- 
ten after a five-year post-war period 
in which he devoted himself entirely 
to teaching, contained the results of 
his first consistent use of the twelve- 
tone method of composition. Most of 
his works since that time have em- 
ployed this method, though the Theme 
and variations in G minor (1943) is 
wholly tonal. Among his most im- 
portant twelve-tone works are the 
Third and Fourth String Quartets 
(1926 and 1937), the Variations for 
Orchestra (1928), the Violin Con- 
certo (1936), the Second Kammer- 
symphonie (1940), the Ode to Na- 
poleon (1942), the Piano Concerto 





Arnold Schénberg is shown here with his family in a picture taken in 
1948 at his home in Brentwood, California, by his friend Fritz Stiedry 


(1942), the String Trio (1946), and 
A Survivor from Warsaw (1947), 
Schonberg also made a variety of 


transcriptions and arrangements — 
among them two of Bach’s chorale. 
preludes for organ (1921) and Bach's 
Preliide and Fugue in E flat major 
(St. Anne) (1928), arranged for 
orchestra; Brahms’s G minor Piano 
Quartet, Op. 25, arranged for op. 
chestra (1932); Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso, Op. 6, No. 7, arranged for 
string quartet and orchestra (1933); 
and three German folk songs, ar- 
ranged for a cappella chorus (1948). 
He wrote three books—Harmonielehre 
(1911), published in English as 
Theory of Harmony (1947); Models 
for Beginners in Counterpoint (1942) ; 
and Style and Idea (1950). 

He became an American citizen in 
1940. In 1947 he was given the annual 
Award of Merit for Distinguished 
Achievement from the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters. In 1946 
he served as Alexander White Vis- 
iting Professor at the University of 
Chicago. 

Schonberg was married in 1901 to 
Mathilde von Zemlinsky, the sister of 
his only teacher. A year after her 
death in 1923, he married Gertrud 
Kolisch, sister of the violinist Rudolf 
Kolisch. There are two children by 
the first wife, Mrs. Gertrude Greissle 
and Georg. By the second marriage 
there are three children, Nuria, Arn- 
old, Jr., and Lawrence. 


CHARLOTTE LUND 


Orancesurc, N. Y. — Charlotte 
Lund, 80, former concert and opera 
soprano and, more recently, impre- 
sario of the Charlotte Lund Opera 
Company, which gave opera perform- 
ances for children, died here on July 
8. Educated at the University of 
Syracuse, she intended to become a 
professional pianist, but was advised 
to become a singer instead. She stud- 
ied with Jean de Reszke. She made 
her operatic debut in Rome, as Nedda. 
After concert and opera appearances 
in Europe, she returned to the United 
States in 1909. 


EGBERT VAN ALSTYNE 


Cuicaco.—Egbert Anson Van Al- 
styne, 69, composer of over 700 popu- 
lar songs, died at his home here on 
July 9. Among his best-known works 
were In the Shade of the Old Apple 
Tree, Navajo, Pretty Baby, Pony 
Boy, and Drifting and Dreaming. 


HARPER C. MAYBEE 


KaLaMazoo, Micu.—Harper C. 
Maybee, 75, former head of the music 
department at Western Michigan Col- 
lege, died here on May 23. 





Perpignan 
(Continued from page 6) 

chestra directed by Casals moved in 
an aura of amateurism—semi-profes- 
sional at best—hardly consonant with 
the intercontinental propaganda de- 
veloped on behalf of the enterprise. 

Improvisation is attractive in its 
place, not least in music, but hardly 
when it involves the comfort, health, 
and goodwill of a thousand people. At 
that, “improvisation” is a generous 
term for the lack of foresight that 
exposed listeners at the second con- 
cert to a thorough drenching when 
rain fell—as it did all over Perpignan 
—on the open court in the primitive 
palace of the kings of Majorca. 
Messrs. Stern, Primrose, and Torte- 
lier had spent dozens of hours pre- 
paring the great E flat Divertimento 
of Mozart as one of the features of 
the series; but it was rained out that 
night and irreplaceable the next be- 
cause Stern and Primrose, depending 
on assurances that it never rained in 
July, had booked engagements far 
away for the immediate future. At 
that, they could have gone through 
with the performance had not a local 
functionary-called the whole thing off 
midway in. the evening without con- 
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sulting the principals involved. Mar- 
cel Tabuteau, first oboe of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, had left an unfor- 
gettable impression, considering the 
circumstances, with his performance 
in the wonderful Quartet, K. 370; 
but rain has never been considered an 
adjunct to fine oboe playing, even in 
Perpignan. 

Among the various bridges crossing 
the stream that bisects Perpignan, 
there is unquestionably an important 
if invisible one concerned with the 
future of this festival. Unless a will 
to planning, organization, and more 
functionalism on a plane appropriate 
to its pretensions supplants the pres- 
ent fumbling and inefficiency there is 
little valid reason for urging anyone’s 
attendance. If for none other than 
several practical reasons, Perpignan 
itself should certainly consider 
whether X mille francs is left here 
or elsewhere in France by* music- 
minded tourists. 


North Carolina Symphony 
Announces Audition Plans 


CuHarpeL Hur, N. C.—In Septem- 
ber the North Carolina Symphony So- 
ciety, Benjamin Swalin, director, will 
audition instrumentalists and singers. 


Hood River 
Gives Festival 


Hoop River, Ore.—The Hood River 
Music Festival, held on Aug. 4, 5, 
and 6 under the direction of Boris 
Sirpo, enlisted the services of the 
Hood River Symphony and Chorus; 
Camilla Wicks, violinist; the Hun- 
garian String Quartet; and Jerome 
Hines, bass. Mr. Hines sang the role 
of Chief Multnomah in the first per- 
formance of William Schroeder’s 
opera, Bridge of Gods, given as the 
final festival event. 


Polish Opera Listed 


For Midwestern Cities 


The Polonia Opera Company of 
New York will open its season by pre- 
senting Stanislaw Moniuszko’s opera 
Halka in the Civic Opera House in 
Chicago on Oct. 7, and in the Ma- 
sonic Temple in Detroit on Oct. 21. 
Louis Kowalski will direct the pro- 
duction, and Walter Grigaitis will 
conduct. The cast will include Bar- 
bara Darlys and Hariette Konopka, 
sopranos; Ladis Kiepura, tenor; Zyg- 
munt Kossakowski, baritone; and 
Michal Zagraj, bass. 


Israel Hears 


Freudenthal and Spivakovsky 


Tet Aviv.—In June, Heinz Freu- 
denthal, musical director of the Norr- 
koping Symphony in Sweden, and 
Tossy Spivakovsky, violinist, made 
their first appearances with the Israel 
Philharmonic. Mr. Freudenthal re- 
placed Erich Leinsdorf, who was un- 
able to come to Israel for his 
scheduled concerts. In their first pro- 
gram Mr. Freudenthal presented 
Bruckner’s Third Symphony, and Mr. 
Spivakovsky substituted the Tchat- 
kovsky Concerto for the Bartok Con- 
certo he had intended to play. In 
the second program the conductor in- 
cluded ‘the Swedish composer Franz 
Berwald’s First Symphony. On June 
24 the orchestra moved the locale of 
its concerts to an open-air amphi- 
theatre. 


Cincinnati Symphony 
Appoints New Manager 


Cincinnati. — H. Craig Hutchin- 
son, former assistant manager of the 
western division of Community Con- 
cert Service, was appointed business 
manager of the Cincinnati Symphony 
in July. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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RECORDS 


Anniversary Recording 
Of Vecchi's L'Amfiparnaso 


One of the supreme masterpieces 
of the madrigalian era of the Italian 
Renaissance, Orazio Vecchi’s L’Amfi- 
parnaso, now assumes a place of 
honor in the world of recorded music, 
by virtue of a Cetra-Soria release 
that is one of the finest achievements 
of this—or, for that matter, any other 
—year. In celebration of the 400th 
anniversary of Vecchi’s birth on Dec. 
6, 1550, the Choral Academy of the 
Circolo- Musicale of Lecco, conducted 
by Guido Camilucci, prepared a per- 
formance of the work, and presented 
it in Modena, Vecchi’s birthplace, and 
jn other Italian cities. This truly won- 
derful recording was made at that 


time. ; 
Called a  comedia harmonica, 
{’Amfiparnaso is a set of fourteen 
madrigals—for five-part unaccom- 
panied mixed chorus, without parts 
for solo voices—dealing with a scat- 
tered and episodic plot of amorous 
intrigue involving commedia dell’ arte 
characters. There is not a dull bar 
in the music, which captures every 
nuance of Vecchi’s own volatile text 
with extraordinary felicity of word- 
painting, harmonic color, and rhythmic 
variety. The music ranges from 
pathetic expressions of amorous grief 
to farce and slapstick, and includes a 
parody of a Cyprian de _ Rore 
madrigal which Edward J. Dent has 
likened to Beckmesser’s parody of 

the Prize Song. 
—C. S. 


Cut and Uncut Versions 
Of Weber's Der Freischiitz 


Two recordings of Weber’s Der 
Freischtitz have made their appear- 
ance simultaneously. Decca’s, in- 
cluded on two LP discs, is so ruth- 
lessly cut that only bleeding frag- 
ments of Weber’s score are left. 
London’s, requiring three records, is 
complete, except for some of the 
recitative and a few repetitions of 
strophic numbers. Decca’s is a re- 
issue of a pre-war German recording; 
London’s is brand-new, from Vienna. 
Decca’s does, however, have the in- 
comparable advantage of Maria 
Miller’s exquisite singing of Agathe’s 
music; her two arias are, apart from 
the overture, the only sections of the 
score left intact. The London cast 
is capable but not outstanding, with 
Maud Cunitz as Agathe, Emmy Loose 
as Aennchen, and Hans Hopf, Franz 
Bierbach, atid Alfred Poell in other 
leading parts. Robert Heger conducts 
the Decca version with spirit and 
brilliance, though one wonders how 
so good a musician could have been a 
party to an act of mayhem. Otto 
Ackerman conducts the London ver- 
sion conscientiously and without 
great illumination. Still and all, the 
complete opera is preferable to 
irrational bits of it. 

—C. §S. 


Full-Length Recording 
Of Adriana Lecouvreur 


Francesco Cilea, who died last 
year, was the last representative of 
the Italian “Group of Five” of 
verismo opera composers. Less gifted 
than Puccini, Giordano, Leoncavallo, 
or Mascagni, he employed a similar 
technique for keeping emotion at a 
white heat, and like theirs his music 
was deeply rooted in _ traditional 
Italian yocalism. Cetra-Soria’s new 
tecording of Cilea’s Adriana Le- 
couvreur, a work virtually forgotten 
hereabouts, reveals a score marked by 
skilled theatre craft but short on dis- 
tinctive and original musical ideas. 

he plot, a pre-Revolution French in- 
trigue involving an actress, a prin- 
cess, and a prince, is distinguished by 
the fact that Adriana, the actress, dies 
tom inhaling the fumes of a poisoned 

uquet. Carla Gavazzi, soprano; 
iti Truccato Pace, mezzo-soprano; 
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Giacinto Prandelli, tenor; and 
Saturnio Meletti, baritone, all make 
much of, their opportunities, which 
permit many impassioned high notes. 
Alfredo Simonetto conducts know- 
ingly. 

—C. S. 


Puccini's Manon Lescaut 
Reissued from Twenty Years Ago 


By recalling from limbo its two- 
decade-old recording of Manon Les- 
caut, Columbia has filled out the list 
to a point at which only four Puccini 
operas—Tosca, La Rondine, and the 
two forgotten early works Edgar and 
Le Villi—remain to be issued in long- 
playing form. In the main, how- 
ever, Columbia’s contribution is 
mainly statistical, for this Manon 
Lescaut (with a number of not too 
hurtful abridgments) is too feeble in 
orchestral sound to please the modern 
ear, and the individual interpreters are 
not remarkable enough to deserve a 
place in the “heritage” category. The 
principal members of a cast whose 
singing is well-intentioned but de- 
cidedly spotty are Mario Zamboni, 


Francesco Merli, Lorenzo Conati, 
and Attillo Bordinali. Lorenzo Mola- 
joli conducts the Milan Symphony 


and a nameless but accurate chorus. 


—C. S. 


Menotti's The Consul 
In Recorded Version 


Gian-Carlo Menotti’s musical drama 
The Consul, which has been re- 
corded by Decca with the cast of 
the New York production, loses much 
more of its impact than did The 
Medium in its transfer from living 
theatre to recorded form. Neverthe- 
less it was essential to make the 
work available for those who are not 
able to hear and see it in perform- 
ance. The music has been vividly re- 
produced by the engineers, and the 
artists do their best to project the 
spirit of the action into their voices. 

Patricia Neway gives a gripping 
characterization of Madga Sorel; 
Marie Powers makes the most of the 
role of the Mother; and Cornell 
MacNeil, makes the hunted John 
Sorel a tragic figure. Others in the 
cast are Gloria Lane, Andrew Mc- 
Kinley, Leon Lishner, George Jonge- 
yans, Maria Marlo, Lydia Summers, 
Maria Andreassi, and Francis Mona- 
chino. Lehman Engel conducts. 


Other Operas 


Donizetti: L’Elisir d’Amore 
(abridged). Ines Alfani Tellini 
and Ida Mannarini, sopranos; Cristy 
Solari, tenor; Lorenzo Conati, bari- 
tone; Eduardo Faticanti, bass; La 
Scala Orchestra and Chorus; Lor- 
enzo Molajoli, conductor. (Colum- 
bia.) Donizetti’s sprightly, sen- 
timental farce — otherwise inacces- 
sible on records, except for various 
interpretations of the tenor aria 
Una furtiva lagrima—is reissued, 
in shortened form, from Columbia’s 
pre-war catalogue. As the producers 
themselves admit, the recording 
technique falls somewhat short of 
present standards. So, indeed, do 
the performances of the individual 
singers. But at least everyone is 
competent and tasteful, and the 
sparkling music is worth having in 
one’s record library. 

—C, S. 


Puccint: La Fanciulla del West. 
Carla Gavazzi, soprano; Vasco 
Campagno, tenor; Ugo Savarese, 
baritone, Radio Italiana Orchestra; 
Arturo Basile, conductor; and many 
others. (Cetra-Soria). Since The 
Girl of the Golden West is not only 
Puccini’s worst opera but one of 
the worst operas to hold a con- 
tinuing place on the Italian stage, 
Cetra-Soria’s release of an almost 
complete recording of it is one of 
that company’s less tonic ventures. 
The syrupy David Belasco story is 
intolerable to American taste now- 
adays, from the tearful evocation of 


home and mother at-the beginning 
to the final decision of the warm- 
hearted miners to spare the bandit 
Dick Johnson for a purer and 
nobler life with the selfless Minnie. 
The music is as thin and mawkish 
as the story. Except for mo- 
ments of rather indiscriminate pas- 
sionateness ‘on .the part of Carla 
Gavazzi—who_ should look to the 
production of her high notes—the 
singing is third-rate and pedestrian, 
and so is the conducting of Arturo 
Basile. 

—: = 


A New Series of Records 


Called Meet the Composer 


A new series called Meet the Com- 
poser has been introduced by Colum- 
bia with records devoted to Igor 
Stravinsky and Francis Poulenc. On 
the Stravinsky disc* only the Ode, 
played by the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, is an addition to 
the existent catalogue. The other 
items are Fireworks, Norwegian 
Moods, and Circus Polka, all played 
by the composer and the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony; Ebony Concerto, 
played by the Woody Herman Or- 
chestra, for which it was written; 
and Russian Maiden’s Song, played 
by Joseph Szigeti, with the com- 
poser at. the piano. The Poulenc 
disc is baffling, for only one side of 
it is devoted to his compositions; the 
other is given over to Satie piano 
pieces played by Poulenc, as if 
Poulenc’s own list of works were 
not long enough to provide two sides! 
The Poulenc piano solos played by 
the composer are the three Mouve- 
ments Perpétuels, Nocturne in D ma- 
jor, and the rather lightweight Su‘te 
Francaise. The Satie pieces are De- 
scriptions Automatiques, Gymnopédie 
No. 1, Sarabande No. 2, Gnossienne 
No. 3, Avant-derniéres Pensées, and 
Croquis et Agaceries d’un Gros Bon- 
homme en Bois, several of which have 
not been recorded before. 

—C. S. 


Ives Third Symphony 
Recorded by Bales 


Charles Ives’s Symphony No. 3 has 
been recorded for WCFM Recording 
Corporation by the National Gallery 
Orchestra, conducted by Richard 
Bales. The work had its first per- 
formance in New York on April 6, 
1946, although Ives had composed it 
as long ago as 1901-04, and revised 
it in 1911. It is a lyric and reflective 
work. Those who expect to be 
startled and shocked will be dis- 
appointed, but they can find much 
quiet beauty in the music. Mr. Bales 
conducts it forcefully, if not tenderly 
and expressively. The orchestra 
sounds a little loud but well balanced. 
Mr. Bales also conducts a suite he has 
fashioned from music of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Its five movements 
consist of Washington’s March, by 
Philip Phile; a Minuet, danced be- 
fore Washington, by Pierre Duport; 
the Brandywine Quickstep, by an un- 
known composer; Beneath a Weeping 
Willow’s Shade, by Francis Hopkin- 
son; and The Toast (to Washing- 
ton), also by Hopkinson. 


—R. S. 


Other Orchestral Music 


BacH: Italian Concerto. Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt, 
conductor. Three Canons and Six- 
Part Ricercar, from The Musical 
Offering. Wiesbaden Collegium 
Musicum, Edmund Weyns, conduc- 
tor. (Capitol). The Italian Con- 
certo sounds turgid and overblown. 
The excerpts from The Musical 
Offering are contrapuntally clear 
and stylistically satisfying. 

—R. S. 


BartOK: Dance Suite. Mozart: Fan- 
tasia for a Mechanical Clock, K. 
608, arranged by Tibor Serly. New 
Symphony Orchestra, Franco Au- 
tori, conductor. (Bart6k Records). 

(Continued on page 28) 
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RECORDS 


(Continued from page 27) 

In the Dance Suite, Bart6ék is as 
much concerned with color and hyp- 
notic insistence of dynamic levels 
as with rhythm. The performance 
is powerful, and the acoustics of 
London’s Kingsway Hall, where 
this recording was made, are favor- 
able. The Mozart Fantasia sounds 
better in the piano duet and two- 
piano versions, but it is superb 
music, no matter how transcribed. 





BartOK: Suite from The Miraculous 
Mandarin. New Symphony Or- 
chestra, Tibor Serly, conductor. 
(Bartok Records). This work was 
recorded by Peter Bart6k, the com- 
poser’s son, in Kingsway Hall in 
London. It is brilliant, brutal 
music that cries out for stage ac- 
tion. Those who look forward to 
the ballet using this score planned 
by the New York City Ballet for 
its 1951 fall season can familiarize 
themselves with the work through 
this excellent recording. 


—R. S. 


BraHMs: Symphony No. 1, C minor. 
Symphony Orchestra of the Vien- 
nese Symphonic Society, H. Arthur 
Brown conducting. (Remington). 


Haypn: Symphony No. 104, D 
major (London). Boston Symphony, 
Charles Munch, conductor. (RCA 
Victor). 


Haypn: Symphony No. 101, 
jor (The Clock). 
phony, Fritz 
(Remington). 


D ma- 
Austrian Sym- 
Busch conducting. 


Mozart: Symphony, G minor, K. 
183. Munich Philharmonic, Kurt 
Eichhorn, conductor. Symphony C 
major, K. 200. Bavarian Radio Or- 
chestra, Rudolf Albert, conductor. 
(Mercury). 

—C. S. 


Music or Lecuona. Robin Hood Dell 
Orchestra, Morton Gould conduct- 
ing. Strinc Time. Morton Gould 
and his orchestra. (Columbia). 


Rrmsky-KorsAKoFrF: Suite from Le 
Coq d’Or. Symphony Orchestra of 
the Viennese Symphonic Society, 
George Singer, conductor. (Reming- 
ton.) 


Rimsky-KorsaAkorF: Capriccio Es- 
pagnol. BALLET Music FROM THE 
Opera. André Kostelanetz and his 
orchestra. (Columbia). 


Satnt-SaENS: Danse Macabre; Le 
Rouet d’Omphale. RaBaup: La Pro- 
cession Nocturne. New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, Dimitri Mit- 
ropoulos, conductor. (Columbia). 


Strauss, JOHANN: Waltz, Wein, 
Weib und Gesang: Fledermaus 
Quadrille; Pizzikato Polka; Bitte 
Schon, Polka Francaise; Leichtes 
Blut, Schnellpolka; Perpetuum Mo- 
bile. Wiirttemberg State Orchestra, 
Stuttgart, Ferdinand Leitner, con- 
ductor; Berlin Philharmonic, Ferenc 
Fricsay, conductor. (Decca). Top- 
drawer Johann Strauss playing, in 
one of the gayest light-music re- 
cordings of the year. The Fleder- 
maus Quadrille, based on tunes from 
the operetta transformed into ball- 
room guise, is especially timely and 
amusing in this Fledermaus year. 
The other works, notably the Piz- 
zikato Polka and the Perpetuum 
Mobile, bubble like the Fledermaus 
champagne. 

-C.S 


Violin Music 


PAGANINI: Caprices, Op. 1, Nos. 1, 
5, 9, 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 21, and 


24. Michael Rabin, violinist. (Co- 
lumbia). This collection of unac- 
companied Paganini caprices proves 
that the gifts of fourteen-year-old 
Michael Rabin have not been over- 
estimated. He plays like a veteran, 


with command of all the technical 
requisites and an innate musicality 
that keeps the virtuoso music from 
sounding empty. The boy is obvi- 
ously a genuine prodigy, meriting 
comparison with Heifetz and Menu- 
hin at his age. 

—C. S. 


MENDELSSOHN: Violin Concerto, E. 
minor. Isaac Stern, violinist; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Eugene Orman- 
dy, conductor. BrAHMs: Violin So- 
nata No. 3, D minor. Isaac Stern, 
violinist; Alexander Zakin, pianist. 
(Columbia). The name of Isaac 
Stern is now added to the sizable 
list of violinists who have recorded 
the Mendelssohn concerto. With the 
expert and scrupulous collaboration 
of Mr. Ormandy and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra he offers a polished, 
suave performance that is best in 
the lyrical middle movement and 
least satisfying in the finale, which 
is taken a bit too fast for ‘musical 
comfort. The concerto is coupled 
with an LP re-release of Mr. 
Stern’s and Mr. Zakin’s admirable 
version of the Brahms D minor 
Sonata, formerly available only in 
78-rpm form. 

—C. S$ 


Mozart: Violin Concerto, A major, 
K. 219. Eva Hitzker, violinist ; Salz- 
burg Festival Orchestra, Fritz 
Weidlich, conductor. (Remington). 


RACHMANINOFF: Piano Concerto No. 


; minor. Witold Malcuzynski, 
pianist; Philharmonia Orchestra, 
Paul Kletzki, conductor. (Colum- 


bia). 


Two Chamber Works 
By Britten Issued 


The issue of Benjamin Britten’s 
Fantasy for Oboe and Strings. On. 

and String Quartet No. 1, Op. 25, 
by Esoteric is a noteworthy service to 
students of contemporary chamber 
music. The string quartet is per- 
formed by the Galimir Quartet. In 
the fantasy, Harold Gomberg is the 
oboe soloist, and the accompanying 
string players are members of the 
Galimir Quartet. Both works reveal 
Britten’s ability in creating unusual 
musical textures and his preoccupation 
with sonority. 

The Fantasy for Oboe and Strings 
was comnosed in 1932, when Britten 
was nineteen. It is a brittle, self- 
conscious piece, enormously clever, 
virtuosic, and effective. Far more 
natural in flow and secure in style is 
the First String Quartet, composed in 
1941, which won the Library of Con- 
gress Medal. In the Andante calmo, 
with its persistent 5/4 meter, the 
lyricism of Britten comes to the fore. 
In the finale the musical wit posi- 
tively crackles. The performances are 
spirited and the recording clear. 

—R. S. 


Other Chamber Music 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata, A major, Op. 47 
(Kreutzer). Zino Francescatti, vio- 
linist; Robert Casadesus, pianist. 
(Columbia). Mr. Francescatti and 
Mr. Casadesus constitute a violin- 
and-piano duo as remarkable in its 
way as the familiar combination of 
Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin. 
They think alike in matters of taste 
and inflection, and they are able to 
cooperate in realizing a common 
artistic intention without inhibiting 
their individual excellences. Their 
playing of the Kreutzer Sonata is 
an impeccable delight in its civi- 
lized assumption that simple, bal- 
anced, and beautiful presentation 
does more for this familiar music 
than an excited exhortation. 


—C. S. 


KHACHATURIAN: Trio, for clarinet, 
piano, and violin. Simeon Bellison, 
clarinetist; Bela Urban, violinist; 
Virginia ‘Urban, pianist. RAveEL: 
Sonata for Violin and Piano. Bela 
Urban, violinist; Virginia Urban, 
pianist. (Classic Editions). Khacha- 


turian’s trio, written in 1932, js q 
far more inviting work than his 
more pretentious enterprises of fe. 
cent years. At 29, Khachaturian was 
not yet an important political figure 
and he was still seeking to express 
musical thoughts that were genuine. 
ly and modestly his own. The the 
matic texture of the trio is prevajl- 
ingly oriental in cast, for it draws 
generously upon materials of Ar. 
menian and Uzbek origin. Their 
presentation is unforced and gen. 
uinely skillful, at times manifesting 
the influence of Ravel and at others 
almost suggesting the static Ar. 
menianism of Alan Hovhanesg’ 
present-day music. The three per. 
formers play the work most beay- 
tifully. Mr. and Mrs. Urban also 
present Ravel’s invigorating Violin 
Sonata, with its discreetly jazzy 
middle movement, with great taste 
and sensibility. 

—C.§ 


Mozart: Quartet, G major, K. 387; 
Quartet, D minor, K. 421. Buda. 
pest String Quartet. (Columbia), 


ScHUBERT: String Quintet, C major, 
Op. 163. Hollywood String Quar- 
tet; Kurt Reher, cellist. (Capitol), 
A lovely performance of one of the 
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loveliest works on earth. The play- 
ers maintain a fine ensemble, and 
penetrate far into the spirit of the 


music. 
—C. S. 
Ives: Sonata No. 2, for violin and 
piano. Sessions: Duo for Violin 
and Piano. Patricia Travers, vio- 
linist; Otto Herz, pianist. (Colum- 
bia). With technique and musician- 
ship that are in every way striking, 
Miss Travers and Mr. Herz add to 
the recorded library two American 
violin-and-piano works of special 
merit. The Ives sonata is not one 
of the composer’s problem pieces. 
It is affable, likable music, reflecting 
the spirit of old-time barn dances 
and camp-meetings. Mr. Sessions’ 
Duo, written in 1943, is a work of 
strong intellectual qualities, yet its 
musical speech is so direct and 
forthright that it requires no un- 
usual concentration on the part of 
its listeners. 
—C. S. 


Verpi: String Quartet, E minor. 
Paganini Quartet. (RCA Victor). 
In this Verdi anniversary year it 
would be pleasant to become con- 
vinced of the importance of the 
composer’s sole adventure in the 
field of chamber music. But the 
evidence is not present in this af- 
fable, rather aimless score, which 
does not wear better on repeated 
hearings than, say, the Borodin 
Quartet. The members of the Paga- 
nini Quartet play it affectionately, 
but perhaps they could have made 
it sound more impressive if they 
had let a few suggestions of the 
opera house creep into their pure 
and Haydnesque performance. 


Piano Music 

CuHopin: Sonata, B flat minor. Bar- 
BER: Piano Sonata, Op. 26. Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, pianist. (RCA Vic- 
tor). This Chopin performance be- 
longs strictly to admirers of Mr. 
Horowitz’ personal style for its own 
sake; as an evocation of the B flat 
minor Sonata, it is harsh, inelegant, 
and overdriven. More effective is 
the pianist’s playing of Samuel Bar- 
ber’s sonata, which he introduced, 
but even here a more reflective and 
less theatrical approach would give 
the admirable music bigger stature. 


Desussy: Images, Books I and II. 
Claudio Arrau, pianist. (Columbia). 
Mr. Arrau is in his best vein here. 
He discovers the sonorities, the 
inner rhythms, and the melodic-har- 
monic flow that give these pieces 
the’r individual flavor; and he has 
both the poetry for Reflets dans 
PEau and the dash for Poissons 
dOr 


—C. S. 


Haypn: Variations, F minor. BEeE- 
THOVEN: Piano Sonata, D minor, 
Op. 31, No. 2; Andante, F major. 
Ernest von Dohnanyi, pianist. 
(Remington). This record is a 
sample of the new Remington list, 
retailing at less than half the price 
of the standard brands. Both the en- 
gineering and the performances are 
eminently successful. Mr. Dohnanyi, 
as might be expected of a composer 
and pedagogue of his standing, in- 
terprets all three works with deep, 
unaffected musicianship; and_ his 
technique is sufficient to enable him 
to make his points completely. Per- 
haps the most agreeable feature of 
his playing is its complete absti- 
nence from distortion and over- 
dramatization. 

—C. S. 

Schusert: Moments Musicaux, Op. 
nd Jor Demus, pianist. (Reming- 


ll Kinderscenen. CHOPIN: 
Mazurkas, Op. 30, Nos. 3 and 4; 
Op. 41, No. 1; Op. 50, No. 3; 


August, 1951 


SMETANA: 


SMETANA: 


Op. 59, No. 3; Op. 63, Nos. 2 and 
3. Viadimir Horowitz, pianist. 
(RCA Victor). Mr. Horowitz of- 
fers characteristic performances of 
the Schumann and Chopin works. 
The lyric pieces, such as Bittendes 
Kind and Traumerei, from Kin- 
derscenen, are poetically conceived ; 
faster sections develop a_ brittle 
quality; and the rubatos in the 
mazurkas seem tense and abrupt. 
Technically, the pianist’s playing is, 
as always, extraordinary, but the 
piano tone is tinny in the recording. 
The choice of mazurkas contains 
many of the finest Chopin wrote. A 
twelve-inch LP disc. 

—R. E. 


Bohemian Dances (com- 
plete: four polkas and ten other 
dances). Frantisek Rauch, Jan Her- 
man, Frantisek Maxian, and Otaker 
Vondrovic, pianists. (Mercury). 


Polkas for Piano. Fran- 
tisek Maxian, Dana Setkova, Lud- 
vik Kundera, Frantisek Rauch, Jan 


Herman, and Vladimir Polivka, 
pianists. (Mercury Classics). 
MacDoweEL_: Woodland Sketches 
(complete) ; To an Old Love, Of 


Salamanders, and Of Br’er Rabbit, 
from Fireside Tales; To the Sea, 
Song, and In Mid- Ocean, from Sea 
Pieces; To an Old White Pine, 
Indian Idyl, The Joy of Autumn, 
and In Deep Woods, from New 
England Idyls. John Kirkpatrick, 
pianist. (Columbia). 


Louis Kaufman Plays 
Vivaldi Violin Concertos 


A major contribution to the current 


Vivaldi revival on both sides of the 
Atlantic is Louis Kaufman’s record- 
ing for Concert Hall of Il Cimento 
dell’ Armonia e dell’ Invénzione (The 
Conflict between Harmony and In- 
vention), which is the title Vivaldi 
gave to the last eight = the twelve 
violin concertos in Op. 8 
man had previously recorded the first 
four). Despite their title, these con- 
certos reveal a wonderful balance be- 
tween harmony and invention. The 
soloist is accompanied by the Concert 
Hall Symphony, 
Clemens Dahinden. 


(Mr. Kauf- 


conducted by 


—R. S. 


Other Concertos 
Bacu, C.P.E.: Concerto in D minor 


for Piano and Orchestra. Arthur 
Balsam, pianist. Winterthur Sym- 
phony, Victor Desarzens, conduc- 
tor. Trio Sonatas in E flat major 
and B flat major. Henri Druart, 
clarinet ; Aimée van de Wiele, cem- 
balo; Maurice Allard, bassoon. (Con- 
cert Hall Society). The dramatic 
concerto, with its exceptionally 
striking last movement, is beauti- 
fully played by Mr. Balsam, and, 
except for the intensely bright 
string sound and somewhat me- 
chanical conducting, the orchestral 
performance is fine. The charming 
trio sonatas, delightfully presented, 
make fine companion pieces in this 
twelve-inch, LP disc. 


—R. E. 
BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 1, 
C major. Heinz Schroter, pian‘st; 


Bavarian Radio Orchestra, Hans 
Altman, conductor. Haypn: Piano 
Concerto, D major. Rosl Schmid, 
pianist; Bavarian Radio Archestra, 
Alfons Dressel, conductor. (Mer- 
cury). 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 2, 
B flat major. Heinz Schroter, pian- 
ist; Bavarian Radio Orchestra, 
Hans Altmann, conductor. (Mer- 
cury). 


Dvorak: Cello Concerto, B minor. 
Gaspar Cassad6, cellist; Austrian 
Symphony, Kurt Woss, conductor. 
(Remington). 


PROKOFIEFF: Piano Concerto No. 3, 
C major. Robin Hood Dell Or- 
chestra ; Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
pianist and conductor. SHOSTAKO- 


vicH: Piano Concerto, Op. 35, 
Eileen Joyce, pianist; Arthur Lock- 
wood, solo trumpet; Hallé Orches- 
tra, Leslie Heward, ‘conductor. (Co- 
lumbia). 


STRAVINSKY: Capriccio for Piano 
and Orchestra. Monique Haas, 
pianist. RIAS Symphony, Ferenc 


Fricsay, conductor. RaveL: Piano 
Concerto, G major. Monique Haas, 
pianist. Hamburg NWDR Sym- 
phony, Hans  Schmidt-Isserstedt, 
conductor. (Decca). Monique Haas 
has a formidable technique and a 
genuine flair for modern music. 
The orchestra of the radio station 
in the American sector in Berlin 
performs the Stravinsky music bril- 
liantly, but too heavily. Mr. Fric- 
Say seems preoccupied . with the 
technical complexity of the work 
at the expense of its witty in- 
souciance. Mr. Schmidt-Isserstedt, 
conducting the orchestra of the 
North West German Radio Net- 
work in Hamburg, obtains more dis- 
tinguished results in the Ravel con- 
certo, and Miss Haas plays it even 
better than the Stravinsky Ca- 
priccio. ‘ 
—R. S 
Choral Music 


BacH: Cantata No. 46, Schauet doch 
und sehet; Cantata No. 104, Du 
Hirte Israel, hére. Lorna Sydney, 
mezzo-soprano; Hugués Cuénod, 


tenor; Alois Pernerstorfer, bass; 
Wilhalm Stracker, trumpet; Vienna 
Chamber Choir; Vienna Symphony, 
Jonathan Sternberg conducting. 
(Vanguard). 


Verpi: Stabat Mater. BraAuMs: Part- 


ag for Mixed Chorus, Op. 104, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5. Bavarian Radio 
Choir and O rchestra, Joseph Kug- 
ler, conductor. (Mercury). Until 
now the Four Sacred Pieces, Verdi's 
last completed works, written dur- 
ing and after the composition of 
Falstaff, have remained unrecorded. 
The present splendid recording of 
the Stabat Mater, the second of 
these pieces, is a beginning toward 
filling this gap in the catalogues. 
It is admirably sung and played, in 
vigorously dramatic yet devout fash- 
ion, and suggests that Mr. Kugler 
and his Bavarian choir would also 
be excellent exponents of the even 
more magnificent Te Deum. The 
four Brahms part-songs on the 
other side of the record are mature 
and poignant works written in the 
autumn of his life when he also 
produced the Double Concerto and 
the D minor Violin Sonata. Though 
they are limited in variety of mood 
and are a trifle tiresome as a set, 
the songs are touching as individual 
items, and the a cappella choir sings 
them well. 


—C. S. 
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NEW MUSIC REVIEWS 





Walton Sonata 
For Violin Published 


William Walton’s Sonata for Violin 
and Piano, written for Yehudi Menu- 
hin, has been issued by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. It was first played by 
Mr. Menuhin and Louis Kentner in 
London on Feb. 5, 1950. Mr. Menuhin 
introduced it to New York, with 
Adolph Baller at the piano, on Jan. 
8, 1951, at an invitation performance 
at the Hotel Ritz-Carlton. He has 
edited the violin part with great care, 
and included a note that other editors 
might well heed: “Wherever I have 
marked bowings in brackets, they in- 
dicate a practical violinist’s solution 
of the ideal phrasing set down by 
the composer .. . I firmly believe the 
composer’s markings should always 
remain available to all interpreters.” 

The sonata is in two movements 
and it lasts about twenty-four minutes 
in performance. The first movement is 
diffuse and almost improvisational in 
effect. It begins with a quiet but rest- 
less dialogue between the two instru- 
ments that remains reflective through- 
out, except for a few momentary out- 
bursts. The peroration has a soaring 
cantilena for the violin that is highly 
effective. The rest of the movement 
never congeals. The second movemenrt, 
more concise and more rhythmically 
varied than the first, is made up of a 
theme and variations. Although the 
pianist has much to do, the violinist 
fares better as far as idiomatic writ- 
ing is concerned. The second variation 
has some striking sonorities and figur- 
«tions for the violin, and the coda 
ends in a whirlwind of broken chords 
and arpeggios. Consummately’ played, 
this sonata has a certain attractive- 
ness, but is does not represent Walton 
at his best. 


—R. S. 
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Ives Second Symphony 
Finally Made Available 


The publication of Charles Ives’s 
Symphony No. 2 by Southern Music 
Company is as important a_ service 
to American music as was the first 
performance of the work by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, under 
Leonard Bernstein, on Feb. 22, 1951, 
fifty years after its composition. 
Stendhal used to say, quizzically: 
“They will understand me about 1880” 
(fifty years later than the time of 
spec king). He was quite right; and 
fifty years after that they understood 
him still better. Charles Ives is in the 
same position. He has waited long 
for discovery and wide recognition, 
but time is on his side. 

The Second Symphony was _ re- 
viewed in detail in the March, 1951, 
issue of MusicaL America. It is far 
less formidable than many others of 
Ives’s orchestral works, and it is an 
extremely valuable score for study 
purposes, because of its blending of 
traditional elements with the experi- 
mentations of a bold creative spirit. 
A prefatory note on Ives by Henry 
Cowell is included. Since the orches- 
tral material is available on rental 
from the publishers, other American 
orchestras should seize the opportun- 
ity to perform this symphony. 

—R. S. 


Orchestral Works 
By Bacon and Guarnieri 

Ernst Bacon’s suite for symphony 
orchestra, From These States (Gath- 
ered Along Unpaved Roads), is wov- 
en out of American folk tunes. The 
composer makes an interesting com- 
ment in his prefatory note to the 
score: “As a painter uses as models 
men and women, buildings and trees, 
skies and water, so the composer may 
use as his models sequestered tunes. 
The folk-lorist, with his recording 
device, may achieve the same accu- 
rate representation as the photogra- 
pher, but the composer, no less than 
the painter, considers such material 
as something through which to dis- 
cover and reveal his own personal- 
ity. The mistake should not be made, 
then, of calling the result an ‘arrange- 
ment’, unless you are prepared to 
term Mr. Eskin’s ‘Chess Players’ an 
arrangement of two men and a chess 
board.” The eleven sections of the 
twenty-minute work bear the titles: 
Laying the Rails; Source of the Ten- 
nessee; The Sunless Pines; The Sa- 
luda Barn Dance; The Cliff Dwel- 
lers; Wizard Oil; Storm Over Hu- 
ron; Lullaby to a Sick Child; Polly’s 
Murder; Hickory Gap; and The 
Timberline Express. Bacon has had 
long experience in using folk mate- 
rial, and he knows how to preserve 
its essential simplicity and freedom 
of mood. The suite is issued by As- 
sociated Music Publishers. 

Associated has also published Ca- 
margo Guarnieri’s Prologo e Fuga, 
for orchestra, in miniature score form. 
Composed in 1947, this brisk rhyth- 
mically powerful, ’and contrapuntally 
skillful work might well be used in 
place of an overture on orchestral 
programs. It lasts only eight minutes. 

Another brief and buoyant composi- 
tion is John Ireland’s Overture, Saty- 
ricon, after Petronius, issued as No. 
1 in Williams’ Miniature Scores, by 
Joseph Williams, Ltd., of London. 


Samuel Barber Concerto 
For Cello Published . 


Samuel Barber’s Concerto for Vio- 
loncello and Orchestra, Op. 22, has 
been published in a cello and piano 
version by G. Schirmer. The cello 
part is edited by Raya Barbousova, 
who introduced the work to New 
York some seasons ago. This con- 
certo puts the soloist through stren- 
uous paces, and goes through the tra- 





























































































































Three composers 
who had first per- 
formances at the 
recent Eastman 


School Festival of 
American Music 
gather around 


Howard Hanson — 

H. Merrills Lewis, 

Louis Mennini, and 
Wayne Bailow 














with 
remains 


ditional developments 
sional skill. Yet it 
Barber’s most labored, 
dry, and academically stilted scores. 
One searches almost fruitlessly for 
the color, the imaginative power, and 
the eloquence he has achieved in his 
scores tor the theatre and in other 
compositions. 

From Cgmposers Press comes a 
Cello Concerto by H. Owen Reed, 
a version for cello and piano. The or- 
chestral score and parts are available 
from the publisher. Reed’s concerto is 
a strenuous, though rather conven- 
tional, work lasting about nineteen 
minutes. It opens with a slow section 
in which a dominating thematic figure 
is immediately announced. This leads 
to an Allegro giusto that employs 
much of the same material. Eventually 
the work returns to the stately mood 
of the opening. Nothing much hap- 
pens in this score, but it has some ef- 
fective passages. 


protes- 
one ot 
thematically 


—R. S. 
Erich Katz Writes 
Method for Recorders 
Recorder Playing, A New and 
Comprehensive Method, by _ Erich 


Katz, published by Clarke & W ay, is 
a wholly admirable volume. Mr. Katz, 
Pas is musical director of the Amer- 
ican Recorder Society, has organ- 
ized his material skillfully, and the 
publishers have given a handsome 
format to the work. It contains an 
informative introduction about the 
recorder and its repertoire, instruc- 
tions about the care of the instru- 
ment and the technique of playing it, 
and a wealth of exercises and pieces 
for performance. Mr. Katz offers 
practical instruction for all types of 
recorders. He includes more than six- 
ty folk songs and dances in two-part 
arrangements. The exercises are writ- 
ten in the form of rounds. The sec- 
tion on trills and other ornaments will 
be helpful to all players. This method 
may well encourage more people to 
study the recorder, for which the 
greatest classic masters wrote exten- 

sively. 
—R. S 


For Drum 

CLASGENS, GEORGE: Rudiments on the 
Run. Snare drum solo. (Mills). 

Epperson, EMERY Dick C. 
Doodle. Rudimental drum solo with 
piano. (Carl Fischer). 


For Accordion Band 

Peters, C.: The Jolly Coppersmith. 
March, arranged by Howard Stube 
for piano accordion band. (Mills). 

















































































































For Band 

CASTELLUCCI, Louis: Television 
March. Symphonic arrangement, 
(Carl Fischer). 

HaAnve_: G. E. Slow March from 
Scipio. Arranged for band by Erik 
Leidzen. (Presser). 

JouHnson, JAMEs P.: The Harlem 
Band. March, arranged for band 
by Michael Edwards. (Mills), 

Lara, Acustin: Granada. Arranged 


for band by Richard Franko Gold: 
man. (Southern). 





“Well worth inclusion in any 
musical library, a necessary adorn- 
ment, in fact.” 


—ROLAND GELATT 
Sat. Review of Literature 
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NEW MUSIC 


two Choral Works 
py Gectrey Bush 


/From England come two works by 
Geoffrey Bush, A Summer Serenade, 
for tenor solo, chorus, piano, strings, 
and timpani; and Twelfth Night, An 
Entertainment, for tenor solo, chorus, 
and chamber orchestra. They are pub- 
fished in vocal score in London by 
Elkin & Co. and are available in New 
York from Galaxy Music Corpora- 





TA Summer Serenade is made up of 
geven sections, a prologue with text 
by King James I of Scotland; a 
madrigal, Love is a sickness, with text 
by the Elizabethan poet Samuel Dan- 
jel; a scherzo, Love is a pretty frenzy, 
to an anonymous text; a dirge, set to 
William Blake’s O Rose, thou art 
sick!; an aubade, set to Thomas Hey- 
woods Pack, clouds, away!; a noc- 
jurne, to Shelley’s Music, when soft 
yoices die; and a rousing finale to an 
anonymous text, Pleasure it is. It is 
interesting to observe the influence of 
Benjamin Britten upon Bush in this 
work. 
‘The words of Bush’s Twelfth Night 
are chiefly from Shakespeare. After 
an orchestral prelude, the tenor solo 
launches into the first vocal section, 
If music be the food of love. There 
are seven sections in all, including 
the prelude. This twenty-minute work 
is scored for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, 
timpani, and strings. 
—R. S. 


Two-Piano Transcriptions 
And Teaching Material 


Jean Williams has three 
transcriptions for two pianos of 
works by Frescobaldi and Froberger 
that will interest teachers and duo- 
pianists. They are published by 
Schroeder & Gunther. Miss Williams 
has arranged Frescobaldi’s Canzona 
No. 1, from the Fiori Musicali 
(1635); Froberger’s Partita, Auf 
die Mayerin; and Froberger’s Toc- 
cata. She has kept the transcriptions 
as transparent in texture as possible, 
in accordance with the contrapuntal 
nature of the music. Piano students 
will find this music unusual and stim- 
ulating to work on. They should by 
all means be encouraged to work out 
their own fingerings, especially in the 
Froberger Partita, which has some 
neat problems in legato playing. 

Also from Schroeder & Gunther 
comes a sheaf of teaching pieces, in- 
cluding Harold Wansborough’s In Old 
Bagdad, and Goblins; Mark Nevins’ 
In a Toy Shop, with words; David 
Carr Glover’s Step in Time; and 
Louise Garrow’s Puppet Serenade, 
and Off to the Pony Show, the latter 
with words. Goblins offers practice 
in chromatics to beginners; and Pup- 
pet Serenade shows a praiseworthy 
desire to avoid the harmonic clichés 
of much elementary teaching material. 

>. 


made 


Choral Service Music Listed 


Frepett, Harotp: Te Deum Lau- 
damus (English text) (SATB, or- 
gan). (H. W. Gray). 

£, RicHarp T.: O Coine, Let Us 
Sing Unto the Lord (SSAA, or- 
gan ad lib.). (J. Fischer). 

UNOD, CHARLES (arr. by Robert 
W. Gibb) : Blessed Be the Lord 
(Benedictus qui venit, from Messe 
og and Latin 
exts , piano or organ). 
(Carl Fischer). . ee 
oLt, EveLyn: Nunc Dimittis (Eng- 
lish text) (SATB, organ or piano). 
Composers Press). 

OWELLS, HerBert: Te Deum and 
Jubilate (English texts) (SATB, 
Organ). (Novello; H. W. Gray). 
Hutson, Luoyp: © Lamb of God 


(SATB, tenor and soprano solos, 
Organ). (H. W. Gray). 
Jackson, Francis : Communion Serv- 
ford). 


ford G (SATB, organ). (Ox- 


August, 1951 


(Eng- 


a cappella). 


FRANCIS: Sanctus 
(TTBB, 


MADEIRA, 
lish text) 
(Axelrod). 

MARSHALL, J. PurLip: Benedicite, 
Omnia Opera (shortened form) 
(English text) (SATB, organ). 
(Novello; H. W. Gray). 

Pew, Davin R.: Communion Service 
(SATB, accompaniment ad lib.). 
(H. W. Gray). 

SrrLer, Paut J.: Benedictus Es, Do- 
mine (English text) (unison, or- 
gan). (H. W. Gray). 

STATHAM, HEATHCOTE: Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis (English texts) 
(SATB, organ). (Novello; H. W. 
Gray). 

THompson, VAN DENMAN: Benedic- 
tus Es, Domine (unison, organ). 


(H. W. Gray). 


Sacred Choral Music Listed 


ArNaTT, RONALD K.: Blessed Are the 
Poor in Spirit (SATB, soprano and 
tenor solos, organ). (H. W. Gray). 

A SEASONAL ANTHEM COLLECTION 
FOR MIxep Voices (seventeen an- 
thems and responses) (SATB, ac- 
companied and a cappella). (J. 
Fischer). 

AuLBACH, Francis E.: The Lord of 
Hosts (SATB, a cappella). (Carl 
Fischer). 

Bain, James MacsetH (arr. by 
David Branson): The Great Peace 
(unison with optional descant, 
piano). (Oxford). 

Bove, Arnotp G. H.: Let Justice Roll 
Down as Waters (SATB, alto or 
bass solo, piano or organ). (Carl 
Fischer). 

BRAHMS, JOHANNES (arr. by R. Don- 
ald Curry): How Lovely Is Thy 
Dwelling Place (Quam Dilecta) 
(English and Latin texts) (SATB, 
organ). (Presser). 

CANDLYN, T. FrepertcK H.: Hail, 
Gladdening Light (double chorus: 
SATB and TTBB, organ). (H.W. 
Gray). 

CRONHAM, CHARLES R.: Lord of the 
Night (SATB, organ or piano). 
(Carl Fischer). 

Couper, ALINDA BURNHAM, arran- 
ger: The Angelus (Breton folk 
song). (English and French texts). 
(SSAA, solo, piano). (H. W. 
Gray). 

Darst, W. GLEN: Alleluia (SATB 
with descant, organ); Sing Alle- 
luia Forth (SATB, organ); The 
Eternal Gifts of Christ (SAATB, 
organ). (H. W. Gray). 

Davis, KATHERINE K.: Lord God of 
Sabaoth (SAB, a cappella). ( Birch- 
ard). 

DICKINSON, CLARENCE: List to the 
Lark (The Norfolk Chimes) (TT- 
BB, tenor or soprano solo, organ 
or piano). (H. W. Gray). 

DuNGAN, OLive (arr. by 
Stickles): Eternal Life 
piano). (Presser). 

EpMuNDSON, GARTH: Lead Me, Lord 
(SATB, a cappella). (J. Fischer). 

Exmore, Ropert: The Fire Came 
Down (SSA, alto solo, piano). (H. 
W. Gray). 

Fitas, THomaAs J.: O Lord, Give Me 


William 
(SATB, 


the Grace (SATB, a cappella). 
( Ditson). 
FRIEDELL, Haro.p, arranger: Were 


You There? (SATB, a cappella). 
(H. W. Gray). 

Grips, Ropert W.: God of Our Fath- 
ers (SATB, with soprano or tenor 
solo, or TTBB, piano or organ). 
(Carl Fischer). 

GriswoLp, Rosnert: Psalm I (SSAA- 
TBB, organ). (H. W. Gray). 

HAMBLEN, STUART (arr. by Kenneth 
Walton): It Is No Secret (SATB, 
TTBB, or SSA, piano). (Leeds). 


Harris, WILLIAM H.: Prelude to a 


Solemn Music (SATB, tenor solo, 
organ); Strengthen Ye the Weak 
Hands (SATB, tenor solo, organ). 
(Novello; H. W. Gray). 

KiremMm, Gustav: Let There Be 
Song! (SATB or TBB, piano). (J. 
Fischer). 

Lanpis, NorMAN: Let Not Your 
Heart Be Troubled (SATB, or- 
gan). (H. W. Gray). 

Lorenz, ELLEN JANE: A New Heav- 





en and a New Earth (SATB, a 
cappella). (Carl Fischer). 

LuL_Ly, JEAN Baptiste (arr. by Rob- 
ert Crandell): Thou, O Lord, Art 
Lord God Alone (SATB with jun- 
ior choir ad lib., organ). (H. W. 
Gray). 

MarsH, WILLIAM J.: Thou Art Near 
(SATB, tenor or soprano solo, or- 
gan). (H. W. Gray). 

Mites, Russert H.: Dwell in Unity 
(SSA, piano); I Will Lift Mine 
Eyes (unison, organ). (J. Fischer). 

Morcan, Haypn: Turn Thou Unto 
Me (SATB, accompaniment ad 
lib.). (J. Fischer). 

MUELLER, Cari F.: 
Shepherd (SATB, piano or or- 
gan); Three-Part Anthem Book 
(twelve compositions arranged by 
C. F. Mueller) (SAB, organ or pi- 
ano). (Carl Fischer). 

NorpeNn, Huco: Blessed be God that 
Liveth Forever (SSATBB, a cap- 
pella). (Schmidt). 

RAsLeY, JOHN M.: B Still, My Soul 
(SATB, organ). (Presser). 

RosseL, Denton: With Happy Voices 
Ringing (SA, piano, violin obbli- 
gato ad lib.). (J. Fischer). 

SHaw, Martin: Arise in Us (TT- 
BB, organ). (Novello; H. W. 
Gray). 

STEVENS, Lawrence: I See His 
Blood upon the Rose (SATB, or- 
gan). (John Church). 

THompson, VAN DENMAN: Thou 
Art My Life (SATB, a cappella). 
(H. W. Gray). 

WALTER, SAMUEL: O Lord, Support 
Us (SATB, a cappella). (H. W. 
Gray). 

WaARREN Exinor Remick: God Be In 


The Lord’s My 


My Heart (SATB, a cappella). 
( Ditson). 
Weaver, Harriet: Sing Alleluia! 


(SA, piano). (Presser). 

Wuirtrorp, Homer: Rejoice in God 
(SSAATTBB, a cappella). (H. W. 
Gray). 

WILLaNn, Hearty: Sing We Trium- 
phant Songs (SATB with unison 
chorus, organ). (H. W. Gray). 

WiuiaMs, Davin H.: We Come with 
Voices Swelling (SATB and op- 
tional junior choir, organ). (Birch- 
ard). 

WILuiAMs, Frances: Christ Among 
the Lilies (SATB, alto and bari- 
tone solos, organ or piano). (Flam- 
mer). 

Work, Joun W.: Do Not I Love 
Thee, O My Lord? (SSATB, or- 
gan). (Presser). 


Piano Teaching Material 


Dounts, Leona H.: Ten Five-Finger 
Patterns Based on the Dounis Prin- 
ciples. For articulation and inde- 
pendence in piano playing. (Mills). 

FiscHEer’s Piano Boox. Part I and 
Part II. A first book, planned to 
follow Fischer’s Very First Book. 
(J. Fischer & Bro.) 

Marti, GertrupE A.: Teach Your 
Child Music. A Guide for Parents 
and Teachers. (E. C. Schirmer). 

NorMAN, RutH: Action Songs for 
Special Occasions. (Mills). 

RENNICK, EstHER: Merrily We Play 
and Sing. (Mills). 

STICKLES, WILLIAM and STRIMER, 
JosePpH: The Jumbo Note Piano 

WILLIAMS, WynpbHAM, G.: Looking 
Method. (Chas. H. Hansen). 
and Listening. (E. C. Schirmer). 


Orchestral Works 


BEETHOVEN: Prometheus, Overture. 
Study and conducting format, with 
a piano arrangement by Anis Fulei- 
han. (Southern). 

Mozart: The Marriage of Figaro, 
Overture. Study and conducting for- 
mat, with a piano arrangement by 
Anis Fuleihan. (Southern). 


Library of Congress 
Issues Copyright List 


The Copyright Office of The 
Library of Congress has issued its 
Catalog of Copyright Entries, Third 
Series, Volume 4, Part 5A, No. 2, 
covering the period from July through 
December 1950. 
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EDUCATION 


Music Careers, Inc., a non-profit 
organization, is offering a one-year 
piano scholarship to an artist pupil 
tor study with Clarence Adler. De- 
tails about the scholarship may be ob- 
tained by writing to the organization 
at 336 Central Park West, New York. 
Irl Allison, Leon Barzin, Ernest 
Bloch, Aaron Copland, Artur Rubin- 
stein, and Artur Rodzinski are mem- 
bers of the honorary board of the 
organization. 


The Juilliard School of Music held 
its commencement exercises on June 
1. In his address to the graduates, 
William Schuman, president, made a 
plea for the certification of music 
teachers, and reported that he had 
sent a letter to Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey about the problem. Mr. Schu- 
man said that “if parents are to have 
a reliable guide in engaging private 
music teachers for their children, and 
if legitimate teachers are to be pro- 
tected from unscrupulous competition, 
it is essential that the state provide 
qualifying examinations, the passing 
of which will attest to the adequacy 
of a teacher’s equipment.” 





Carlos Salzede has inaugurated the 
21st session of the Summer Harp 
Colony in Camden, Me. Three mem- 
bers of the colony—Joan Mainzer, 
Carol Baum, and Elyse Yochey—will 
give concerts in Camden and Blue 
Hill, Me., and in oath, Mass. 


The Mendelssohn Club of Albany, 
directed by Reinald Werrenrath, gave 
a concert on May 16. Grace Panvini, 
soprano, was the assisting artist. 


The Keene Summer Theatre and 
Music Workshop, in Keene, N. H., 
opened its fourteenth season on July 
2. Joseph Wood is the musical di- 
rector. 


The Adelphi College opera work- 
shop presented Mozart’s The Abduc- 
tion from the Seraglio, in April. Karl 
Laufkeetter is founder and director 
of the workshop. 


The University of New Hampshire, 
in Durham, will conduct a summer 
youth music school from Aug. 13 to 
26. 


Gertrude Glesinger's pupils have 
been active during the past season. 
Libbie Bizief and Olga Zlatar, mezzo- 
sopranos, made New York debuts; 
Anne White, contralto, sang in New 
York and at southern colleges; Venita 
Venay, soprano, sang in musical com- 
edy in Chicago; Richard Grant, tenor, 
sang at Radio City Music Hall and 
in recitals; and Loraine Levi, soprano, 
sang with the National Opera Club 
and the Civic Opera Company. 


The National Guild of Piano 
Teachers will award more than $5,- 
000 in 1952 to outstanding piano stu- 
dents in American conservatories, 
colleges, and universities. The prizes 
will be given to the winners of the 
guild’s annual International Piano Re- 
cording Competition, of which Silvio 
Scionti, of North Texas State Teach- 
ers College, is the collegiate chair- 
Details may be obtained by 


man. 
writing to the guild at Box 1113, 
Austin, Tex. 


Max A. Klein, teacher of singing in 
New York, has been appointed to 
the faculty of the Hunter College 
school of general studies for the com- 
ing school year. 


Adelphi College has appointed 
Karin Branzell, contralto of ‘the Met- 
ropolit in Opera Company, instructor 
in voice. 


The Mannes Music School has an- 
nounced the addition of Sylvia Mar- 
lowe, harpsichordist, and Martial 
Singher, baritone, to its faculty. The 
school has also stated that in the 
fall it will open an adult extension 
program of evening music classes. 


Chicago Musical College held its 
84th commencement concert and ex- 
ercises at Orchestra Hall on June 14. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos was the speaker, 
and he—with Nicolai Malko and 
Felix R. Labunski—received honor- 
ary degrees of Doctor of Music. 
Grant Fletcher and Platon Karmeres 
conducted the musical portion of the 
program, in which Jerry Bailey, Al- 
cestis Bishop, Stanley Davis, William 
Abbott, Patrick Tolson, and Dean 
Sanders were soloists. 


The Rosa Raisa-Giacomo Rimini 
Studic has announced that Lois Gen- 
tile, mezzo-soprano, has been engaged 
to sing in performances of Manon and 
Andrea Chenier at the Arena in Ver- 
ona, Italy, where she had appeared 
last summer in La Forza del Destino. 


The Society of American Musicians 
is sponsoring the fourteenth annual 
Musical Arts Piano Series Auditions, 
from which an American pianist will 
be engaged to give a concert in the 
Musical Arts Piano Series at Orches- 
tra Hall and to appear with the Chi- 
cago Symphony. Full information re- 
garding the auditions may be obtained 
by writing to Gustav Dunkelberger, 
5709 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 


The Indiana University school of 
music, in Bloomington, conducted its 
first annual Invitational Church Choir 
Festival on May 6 under the direc- 
tion of George F. Kreuger. Nine 
church choirs representing different 
areas of the state were participants. 
The university orchestra, conducted 
by Ernst Hoffman, assisted in the 
second of the two concerts. 


The University of Wisconsin spon- 
sored a special workshop in com- 
posing and arranging; it began on 
July 31 and continued for three days. 
The classes, designed to give pro- 
fessional help to Wisconsin musicians, 
were under the direction of Cecil Bur- 
leigh and Hilmar Luckhardt, fac- 
ulty members of the  university’s 
school of music. 


The Illinois Wesleyan University 
opera department, in Bloomington, 
gave Bizet’s Carmen, in Boris Goldov- 
sky’s English translation, during the 
spring term. Francis Barnard staged 
the work; Kenneth Cuthbert con- 
ducted; and Lloyd Pfau‘sch directed 
the chorus. 


The Cincinnati College of Music 
presented a festival concert in honor 
of Martin G. Dumler, composer and 
vice-president of the board of trustees, 
on May 22. It marked the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his graduation from the 
college. The program included a new 
Missa Gloriae Dei, for chorus and 
orchestra, conducted by Roland John- 
son. 


The University of Georgia music 
department sponsored its fourteenth 
annual chamber-music festival in 
Athens on May 11 and 12 and in At- 
lanta on May 14. The Michigan State 
College woodwind ensemble ; Whitte- 
more and Lowe, duo-pianists ; and en- 
sembles from the university and the 
Atlanta division took part. The pro- 
gram also included the inauguration of 
the Guido Adler Library. 


The University of Wyoming divi- 
sion of music, in Laramie, scheduled 
its third annual workshop in the crea- 
tive arts from June 18 to July 20. 
Courses were offered by Edward 
Kilenyi, Theodore F. Normann, Ernst 
Bacon, and Fay Templeton Frisch, 
and Mr. Kilenyi played five recitals. 
The program also included workshops 


and clinics in orchestra, band, wood- 
wind ensemble, and class piano 
methods. 


Adolph Baller’s pupil Sylvia Jen- 
kins won an appearance as piano solo- 
ist with the San Francisco Symphony 
in Berkeley, Calif., this spring. Mr. 
Baller conducted a special class this 
summer in ensemble playing, at the 
San Francisco Conservatory of Music. 








Marilyn Tyler Wins 
Second Fulbright Award 


Marilyn Tyler, soprano and 4 
member of the faculty of the Man- 
hattan School of Music, has been 

awarded a Fyl. 


bright scholar. 
ship for 
second time. 
She will study 
voice in Italy, 
While in ES 
rope last year 
M i ss wy y ler 
made concert 


and radio ap. 
pearances in ad- 
dition to per. 
forming with 
the Basle Opera 
in Switzerland, 
As a result of 
her work in Basle she was given a 
ten-month contract to sing at the 
Berne Opera, also in Switzerland. 
She studied singing in this country 
with Friedrich Schorr, formerly a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera 
and now on the faculty of the Man. 
hattan School of Music. 


Marilyn Tyler 


The Cleveland Institute of Music 
graduated the largest class in its his- 
tory, on June 14, when 26 bachelor 
of music and eight master of music 
degrees were presented. Russell V. 
Morgan, director of music of the 
Cleveland Board of Education, gaye 
the commencement address, and Beryl 
Rubinstein, director of the school, 
presented the award .for the highest 
scholastic record to Edward Malterer. 
Two of the new graduates are mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Orchestra, and 
four are on the faculty of the In 
stitute. 


The Music and Arts Institute of 
San Francisco presented Ernst yor 
Dohnanyi, pianist and composer, in 
two garden recitals on the college 
al, on July 21 and Aug. 4. This 
summer Mr. Dohnanyi has been con- 
ducting seminars at the school for 
pianists, conductors, and composers, 


The Julius Harti Musical Found: 
tion, Hartford, Conn., has announced 
that in June the college department 
of the Julius Hartt School of Mw 
sic became Connecticut’s first inde- 
pendent college of music. By a special 
legislative act the state recognized 
the division as a college and gave it 
permission to use the name Hartt 
College of Music. 


The University of Southern Caii- 
fornia has given its department of 
music a new status by removing it 
from the College of Letters, Arts, 
and Sciences and making it a full 
fledged school of music. Raymond 
Kendall, head of the department since 
1948, will be the dean of the school 
when its independence becomes ef- 
fective on Sent. 1. 


Virgil Fex, organist, conducted 2 
master class in New York in June 
that was attended by sixteen organists 
from several states. Mr. Fox has 
taught similar classes recently at the 
University of California, in Atlanta, 
Ga., and in Columbus, Ohio. 


The University of Ilineis has at 
nounced that Paul Wayne Freel, 
pianist, won the twentieth annual 
Kate Neal Kinley Fellowship award 
of $1,000. Mr. Freed, a native of 
North Dakota and a graduate of 
Hamline University, will study mtr 
sic in Switzerland. 


The Pennsylvania College for 
Women had four operas presen 
during the week of July 23 by its 
opera workshop under the direction 
of Richard Karp. The schedule i 
cluded Britten’s The Rape of Lucte 
tia; Offenbach’s The Tales of Hoff. 
mann; Menotti’s The Telephone; 
Alex North’s The Hither and Thither 
of Danny Dither. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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P. Lochner Writes 
Biography of Fritz Kreisler 


Fritz KReEISLER. By Louis P. Loch- 
ner. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1950. $5. 

Ordinarily, biographies written 
about musicians by their personal 
friends bog down into a discreet and 
monotonous hum of praise. But Mr. 
Lochner has succeeded in writing a 
fascinating book about one of the most 
fascinating lives of our time. He has 
told an enormous amount about Fritz 
Kreisler and told it with a glowing ad- 
miration that enlivens the story with- 
out robbing it of truth or perspective. 
The task was peculiarly difficult be- 
cause almost all of Kreisler’s personal 
papers, correspondence, and photo- 
graphs were lost when his. Berlin 
home was destroyed in a bombing raid 
in 1943. Mr. Lochner had to fall 
back upon reminiscences by Kreisler 
and his wife, Harriet, information 
from friends, and printed documents, 
statements, and articles. In a brief 
foreword, Kreisler himself compli- 
ments Mr. Lochner on his meticulous 
research and acuracy. “Your book has 
my blessing, for its honesty has 
touched me deeply,” he concludes. 

Kreisler has always been wonderful 
journalistic copy, not merely because 
he is a musical genius but because he 
isa warm, impulsive, generous, human 
being. His span of acquaintance has 
been enormous, and his interests have 
been extremely varied. This biography 
is packed with fascinating anecdotes 
and memories. At the tender age of 
seven Kreisler entered the Vienna 
Conservatory and studied harmony 
and theory with Anton Bruckner. He 
remembers him as “a combination of 
genius and simpleton” who had “two 
co-ordinates—music and religion.” He 
recalls that “if the near-by bells tolled, 
he would either fall on his knees in 
the midst of a class lesson and pray, 
or, more often, would leave us and 
rush over to the church for his devo- 
tions.” 

Later, when he had reached the ad- 
vanced age of ten, Kreisler went to 
Paris to study at the Conservatoire. 
His teacher in composition there was 
Léo Delibes, whom he remembers as 
“a gay blade.” Delibes did not take his 
teaching duties too seriously, and 
when some pretty girl invited him to 
dancing he would tell young Fritz to 
try his hand at some piece he was 
working on. Kreisler says: “Even 
today the Coppélia waltz, taken from 
his ballet, Copnélia, is often played. 
Well. I can truthfully claim that the 
motif is mine. Delibes, returning from 
one of his adventures with the fair 
sex, liked it so well that he took it 
into his ballet unchanged and developed 
and embellished it.” 

Mr. Lochner has included in the 
volume a thematic catalogue of 
Kreisler’s compositions, transcriptions, 
and arrangements; a discography 
from 1910 to 1950; a bibliography; 
and an index. Among the fascinating 
illustrations is a priceless picture of 
“a jolly quintet in the Vienna days of 
1895-1898”, with none other than 
Amold Schénberg, in peasant cos- 
tume, as the cellist. 

—R. S. 


Thirteen Dance Critics 
Discuss Celebrated Artists 


Dancers anp Critics. Edited by 
Cyril Swinson. London: Adama and 
Charles Black. 1950. 7s. 6d. 

The editor of this delightful litttle 
volume asked several dance critics to 
discuss their individual approaches to 
the criticism of ballet and to apply 
What they said to a dancer of their 

e. Thirteen writers responded, 
and they took the pains to write really 
valuable papers. The book opens with 

a essay by Cyril Beaumont on The 

ice of Ballet Criticism, which 
contains a penetrating analysis of the 
problems involved and a useful sum- 
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mary of the qualifications of a good 
dance critic. 

It is a pleasure to encounter in 
this book criticism that is technically 


intelligent, culturally informed, and 
always lucid. Anatole Chujoy writes 
of Maria Tallchief with a direct clar- 
ity worth volumes of vague bathos 
and word imagery. Léandre Vaillat, 
ballet critic for several French jour- 


nals, describes Tamara Toumanova 
precisely. 
The other sections of this book 


are devoted to Caryl Brahms on Jean 
Babilée; A. V. Coton on Beryl Grey; 
A. H. Franks on Alicia Markova; 
Arnold L. Haskell on Iréne Skorik; 
Joan Lawson on Alexandra Danilova ; 
Iréne Lidova on Yvette Chauviré; 
P. W. Manchester on George Ski- 
bine; Pierre Michaut on Nina Vyrou 
bova; Walter Terry on Nora Kaye; 


and Audrey Williamson on Robert 
Helpmann. 

—R. S. 
An Informative Book 
About the Balle? 
3ALLET FOR BEGINNERS. By Nancy 


Draper and Margaret F. Atkinson. 
New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 1951. 
$3.75. 

This profusely illustrated book pro- 
vides an excellent introduction to the 
actual technique of ballet as well as 
its history and function in our modern 
theatre. The authors have planned the 
scope and idiom of the book so that 
it will attract young readers. They 
include stories of some ballets espe- 
cially appealing to children, a brief 
dictionary of ballet terms and a list 
of great names. 


—R. S. 


A Practical Volumc 
On English Folk Dances 


ENGLAND’s Dances: FoLtk DANCING 
TFDAY AND YESTERDAY, By Douglas 
Kennedy. New York: The British 
Book Centre. 1950. 

Mr. Kennedy is director of the 
British Folk Dance and Song Society ; 
he was one of Cecil Sharp’s first pu- 
pils. He writes with affection and au- 
thority about English foik dances and 
customs. Its illustrations are one of its 
most attractive features. 


—R. S. 


A Compact Outline 
O¢ Musical History 


New Hanppsook or Music History. 
By Hans Rosenwald. Chicago: Wil- 
cox & Follett. 1950. 

In this new version of his book, 
first published ten years ago, the au- 
thor has included additional material 
an American music, and on the me- 
dieval and contemporary periods in 
general. He has retained the question- 
and-answer form. Unquestionably this 
capsule treatment of music history 
will be convenient to students who 
wish quick and painless information 
for use in examinations. 


—R. S. 
A Home Study Course 
In Music Appreciation 
ENJOYMENT OF Music. A _ study 


Guide. By David Hall. Brooklyn: 
Brooklyn College Radio-Television 
Center. 1950. 

A home-study course in the litera- 
ture of symphonic music, containing 
discussions of each work broadcast 
by NBC Symphony on fifteen pro- 
grams from Oct. 2, 1950, to Jan. 8, 
1951. The book also includes recom- 
mended recordings and b’bliographies. 


- De 


Sigmund Sn-7t- Vir ttes 
On Musical Opportunitic< 
OpporTunITiIEs IN Music. By Sig- 
mund Spaeth. New York: Grosset 
and Dunlap. 1950. $1. i 
This volume is issued as one of the 
publishers’ vocational-guidance man- 
uals. Mr. Spaeth takes up the art 
and business of music; musical per- 
formances, great and small; individ- 


uat fields of performance; the vocal 
field; conducting; composing and ar- 
ranging; teaching; opportunities for 
amateurs; and prizes, awards, and 
scholarships. He includes a bibliogra- 
phy and a list of periodicals. 


—R. S. 


A Study of Hols? 
By His Daughter 


THE Music or Gustav Hoxst. By 
Imogen Holst. London: Oxford 
University Press. 1951. 

Gustav Holst’s daughter has writ- 
ten the first lengthy and analytical 
study of his music, and she has done 
it with amazing objectivity and crit- 
ical insight. At the outset, she says 
with refreshing honesty: “It is a de- 
pressing occupation to go through 
the entire collection of Holst’s early 
failures, but it helps to solve the 
problem of why some of the greatest 
of his music is uneven and incomplete. 
Studying the works chronologically, it 
is possible to recognize the same 
strength and the same weaknesses re- 
curring throughout his creative life.” 

Holst himself was a_ singularly 
forthright thinker. In later years, 
Miss Holst tells us, “he collected all 
the manuscripts he had written while 
he was having lessons from Stanford 
and tied them up in a brown paper 
parcel labelled ‘Early Horrors’.” She 
describes the early musical influences 
in his life vividly. At first he was 
“helpless in the throes of Wagner- 
worship.” Yet he went his own way, 
in stumbling fashion at first. In 1906 


he finished Sita, a three-act opera, 
which he later described as “good old 
Wagnerian bawling.” In 1914-17 he 
produced The Planets, which is bril- 
liantly described and analyzed by Miss 
Holst. In 1917-19 came The Hymn of 
Jesus, and the Ode to Death, choral 
works that greatly enhanced his repu- 
tation. While organizing music for 
British troops in the Middle East in 
1918-19, Holst sketched his comic 
opera, The Perfect Fool. Next fol- 
lowed a period of neo-classicism. 

The book abounds in delightful pas- 
sages. Miss Holst regrets that her 
father’s orchestral work, Egdon 
Heath, has not been recorded, for she 
rates it very high among his composi- 
tions. The Choral Fantasia (1930) 
also belongs to his finest work, she 
feels. 


—R. S. 
Another Book 
Abou? Toscanini 
THE Story oF Toscanini. By David 
Ewen. New York: Henry Holt 


1951. $2.50. 

Mr. Ewen has gleaned many anec- 
dotes about Mr. Toscanini, and he 
has filled in his book with considerable 
factual information. He includes four 
appendices containing milestones in 
Mr. Toscanini’s career, some import- 
ant world premieres conducted by him, 
books and articles about him, and a 
list of his recordings. This volume is 
less a critical study than a sort of ex- 
panded press book. 

—R. S. 
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Florence 


Continued from page 10) 
for she maintains that no fate could 
be worse than the one from which 
she is trying to escape—marriage to 


Arideo. The chorus calls on Orfeo 
for help, and he rescues Euridice 
from the advance of the savages. To- 


gether they make their way to the 
palace of Creon, Euridice’s father, 
who has just been told of the mirac- 
ulous rescue. Creon swears to give 
his daughter in mariage to Orfeo, 
and when the lovers arrive he gives 
them his blessing. ’ 

_In_ the second act, Orfeo and 
Euridice are disturbed in their pas- 
toral pleasures by an off-stage com- 
motion. Orfeo goes to investigate, 
and while he is gone the followers 
f Arideo try to claim Euridice as 
their master’s bride. In her attempt 
to escape, Euridice steps on a serpent 
and dies. Orfeo, returning, finds the 








body of his wife, and in grief throws 
himself down beside her. 

In the third act, Orfeo and Creon 
mourn at the grave of Euridice. Or- 
feo goes off to a rocky glen to con- 
sult a Sibyl, who leads him to the 
underworld. Here he will find his 
beloved, but he must not gaze on her 
until both have regained the upper 
regions. The passage of Orfeo and 
the Sibyl to the domain of Pluto is 
impeded by Furies, but he obtains 
permission to pass, and Euridice is 
brought out to meet him. She does 
not know the condition imposed on 
Orfeo, places herself directly in 
front of him so that he cannot help 
looking at her. Thus for the second 
time she is lost toZher lover. 

Returning to the upper world, Or- 
feo renounces all joys of the female 
sex and repulses the advances of a 
group of Bacchantes. The infuriated 
Bacchantes give Orfeo a cup of 
poisoned wine. After his death they 
attempt to dismember his body, but 
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a storm arises. The river Lethe 
floods its banks, like the Rhine in Die 
Gotterdammerung; the Bacchantes 
are drowned; and the body of Orfeo 
is carried on the waves to the island 
of Lesbos. 


‘ROM the Florence production it 

was difficult to judge the effective- 
ness of this opera as a stage work 
for reasons stated below, but the per- 
formance did give a clear musical im- 
pression of it. The overture is neatly 
constructed, and is connected themat- 
ically with the rest of the opera. 
Many of the arias show Haydn as 
a master of Italian bel canto — 
particularly the aria of Creon, Il 
pensier sta negli oggetti; the death 
aria of Euridice, Dove l’amato bene; 
Orfeo’s lament, Delle vaghe pupille; 
the warning of Sibyl, Al tuo seno 
fortunato, a bravura aria of the 
calibre of the Queen of the Night 
aria in Mozart’s The Magic Flute; 
and Orfeo’s second lament, Mi sento 
languire. The chorus is given a 
much more important part than in 
any of Haydn’s other operas. The 
composer treats it as one of the most 
important components, and never 
fails to have it take part in the dram- 


atic moments. The choruses in the 
underworld, Infelice ombre delenti 
and Urli orrendi, are some of 
Haydn’s most moving and dramatic 
music. 

The elimination of lengthy 
stretches may have heightened the 


success of the Florence performance. 
But a world premiere is a special oc- 
casion, and it was patently the duty 
of the Maggio Musicale to perform 
Orfeo as Haydn wrote it. One aria 
of Creon was completely omitted and 
the others were transposed down a 
full tone for the benefit of Boris 
Christoff. The two arias of Creon 
that were left lost much of their 
color, and one of the woodwinds 
struggled hopelessly in the lower 
regions to be heard over the mass 
of strings. The cutting of a great 
deal of the recitativo secco un- 
doubtedly speeded up the action of 
the otherwise rather. slowly paced 
dramatic happenings. 

Dramatically untold harm was done 
by the inadequate staging of Guido 
Salvini. Mr. Salvini arrived late for 
the rehearsals, and when he finally 
began them he seemed to have little 
idea what the opera was about. Had 
it not been for the tenacity and tact 
of Erich Kleiber, who conducted, and 
Richard Wadleigh, it is doubtful 
whether the opera could have been 
produced as early as it was. (The 
first performance was postponed one 
day because the stage director was 
not ready.) Three days before the 
scheduled opening Mr. Salvini real- 
ized that a ballet was required, and 
what finally passed as the ballet 
defies description. On opening night 
a ripple of laughter greeted the 
Bacchantes as they cavorted happily 
around the dead Orfeo. 

The fanciful costumes and _ sets 
were more Biedermeyer than rococo 
in style. The placing of the chorus 
above and on either side of the pro- 
scenium arch was effective, but there 
were doubts as to what the inner 
proscenium was intended to repre- 
sent. It semed to picture stacks upon 
stacks of Haydn’s unpublished manu- 
scripts — perhaps those which are 
still to appear under the aegis of the 
Haydn Society. 

The Euridice of Maria Meneghini 
Callas had more to do with the Sicil- 
ian Vespers, heard several nights 
earlier, than the classic style of 
Haydn. Her voice was rich and beau- 
tiful, but was often uneven and some- 
times tired. Certainly the role was 
too heavy for her; but she sang the 
death aria in the second act with rare 
insight and fine phrasing. Boris 
Christoff as Creon sang clearly, 
though his voice sounded wooden at 
times, and he never gave the impres- 
sion of really knowing his part. Tyge 
Tygessen, who sang Orfeo, is one 
of the most promising tenors on the 








operatic stage in Europe, with exeg). 
lent musicianship, a fine rhythmic 
sense, and a. feeling for phrasing, ling 
and tonal beauty. His voice, how 

does not always project across the 
footlights. He had a good stage pres. 
ence and knew how to move about the 
stage, though Mr. Salvini’s direction 
often left him hopelessly at sea, 

Mr. Kleiber again delivered a sep. 
sitive performance, in exquisite taste 
and with good balance and pacing 
He obviously loved the work, and 
gave it a transparent reading. Juliana 
Farkas, as the Sibyl, was quite inade 
quate, particularly in the difficult 
coloratura passages. 

The audience received the work 
warmly, and other performances yi 
surely be in store for it on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Colleges and music 
schools may well find it. worth per. 
forming, since it has a small cast and 
is technically not difficult to produce 


Michigan State 
Holds Arts Festival 


East Lansinc, Micxu. — Michigan 
State College closed its music sea- 
son for the academic year with a 
Festival of Contemporary Arts, given 
by the faculty of the music depart- 
ment, whose director is Roy Under- 
wood, 

Concerts by choral and instrumental 
ensembles and instrumental soloists 
and a piano recital by George Cope- 
land brought audiences to the campus 
from a wide area. A carillon recital 
by Frederick L. Marriott, carilloneur 
of the University of Chicago, dedicat- 
ed the greatly enlarged carillon in 
Beaumont Tower on the campus. The 
new bells were made in Holland. 

The Michigan State College Sym- 
phony, Alexander Schuster, conduc- 
tor, presented Sibelius’ Second Sym- 
phony and, with a chorus conducted 
by Gomer Jones, Stravinsky’s Sym- 
phony of Psalms. The faculty wood- 
wind quintet and string quintet played 


Hindemith’s Kleine Kammermusik 
and William Schuman’s Third String 
Quartet. 


The college a cappella choir, direct- 
ed by Richard Klausli, sang Vaughan 
Williams’ O Clap Your Hands, Roy 
Harris’ Tears, and Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s A Ceremony of Carols. The 
concert band, Leonard Falcone, direc- 
tor, played works by Schuman, Tans- 
man, Effinger, Thomson, Rolland, and 
Tuthill. 

In the closing concert, the Lansing 
Operetta Chorus, a group of selected 
voices from the community directed 
by Jan Weaver, sang Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Dona Nobis Pacem, with a 
small string orchestra accompanying 
the chorus. 

—ETHELYN SEXTON 


Juilliard Sponsors 
Summer Concert Series 


Eighteen afternoon programs are 
being given in the annual series spon- 
sored by the Juilliard Summer 
School. Almost all the performers 
are miembers of the school’s faculty. 
The schedule is as follows: 

Beveridge Webster, pianist, July 2; 
Juilliard String Quartet, July 3, 19, 
and 26 and Aug. 9; Lonny Epstein, 
pianist, July 5; Joseph Fuchs, violin- 
ist, and Frank Sheridan, pianist, July 
10; Maria Kurenko, soprano, 
Robert Hufstader, pianist, July 1; 
Katherine Bacon, pianist, July 12; 
Leonard Rose, cellist, and 
Hambro, pianist, July 17; Winifred 
Cecil, soprano, and Gibner’ King, pl 
anist, July 18; Carl Friedberg, pianist, 
July 24; Fernando Valenti, harpis- 
chordist, July 25; vocal chamber 
music, Robert Hufstader, conductor; 
Catherine Aspinwall, soprano; 
Rawn Spearman, tenor, July 31; Jane 
Carlson, pianist, Aug. 1; Joyce Fliss- 
ler, violinist, and David Garvey, pr 
anist, Aug. 2; summer chorus, 
ert Hufstader, conductor, Aug. 7; 
Vernon de Tar, organist, Aug. 8. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 























Exell 
One of the passengers on the maiden voyage of the Constitution, the newest Ameri- After singing the role of Gilda in Rigoietto for 
can transatlantic liner, from Naples to New York was Leonard Warren, baritone the first time, in Cincinnati, Roberta Peters, so- 
who here takes the wheel, under the watchful eye of the captain, Bernt Jacobsen prano, flew to London to sing in The Bohemian Gir! 


Levi 
The Mozart. sTrio—Joseph Collins (left) and John Enjoying a real summer vacation for the first time in some years, Gladys Swarthout, 
Yard, baritones, and Katherine Hansel, soprano — mezzo-soprano, and her husband, Frank Chapman (center), attend a rehearsal of Schu- 
at the recent Mozart Festival in Charlottesville, Va. mann's Genoveva at Florence, with Maestro Siciliani, director of tho May Festival 


Lorch Ben Greenhau: 
The outstretched palm conceals the face of the Russian companion of Galina Ulanova, Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, chairman of the Sta- 
brated ballerina, who was one of a delegation of Soviet artists who suddenly dium Concerts, discusses the summer's developments 
materialized in Florence to give several performances during the Maggio Musicale with Mayor Vincent Impelletteri, honorary chairman 
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